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THE WORK OF HENRY 


WILLIAMSON. 


By J. D. BERESFORD. 


T must have been about a couple of years after the 
Armistice that I first made acquaintance with the 
work of Henry Williamson. I was reading for Collins & 
Co. at that time, and the submitted manuscript in 
question had the rare 
virtue of compelling the 
attention. The book was 
a kind of novel, hopeless 
as to its construction and 
generally of the type that 
publishers conscientiously 
avoid; but it had quali- 
ties of poetry and of 
protest that no ex- 
perienced reader could 
overlook ; for it is of these 
qualities that the best 
literature is made. 

After that it was essen- 

tial that I should meet 
the author. A publisher’s 
reader sometimes needs 
this confirmation of his 
judgment. It happens 
now and again that he 
finds “ promise” in the 
work of middle-aged men 
and women who have 
already done their little 
best in a book that cannot 
be ranked as performance. 
But Williamson was young, 
gloriously young, and 
although I found in him at 
that time the same confu- 
sion of thought and uncertainty of aim that I had found 
in his book, there could be no question that the poten- 
tialities were there. I discovered in him too another 
-quality that greatly pleased me. He was amenable 
to criticism and suggestion; an artist who from the 
very beginning was able to recognise the defects of his 
own writing. 

Yet for five years or so I never felt that Williamson 
was doing himself justice. His first attempt at a novel 
—“ Flax of Dream ”’ he had called it—was disentangled 
and respun, with infinite toil and an amount of re- 
writing that began to make me chary of offering the 
least criticism ; for at a word he was ready to destroy 
a whole long novel and do it all over again; not in 
another manner—everything he has written bears the 

signature of his distinctive style—but with other detail, 
other material. 


Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 


In four years—1921-24—he published four books, 
three of which were novels and form a trilogy. These 
are “The Beautiful Years,” “ Dandelion Days” and 
“The Dream of Fair Women,” and in them he tells the 
story of his own life. The 
other volume, published 
in 1923, was called “ The 
Peregrine Saga,” and is 
the first of his nature 
books. Of the three novels 
I do not propose to speak 
here in detail. I read and 
reread them in manuscript 
as the different versions 
succeeded one another; 
but my invariable sum- 
mary (I kept it to myself 
after a time), was that 
although his writing was 
always up to a high level 
and had a distinctive 
touch all his own, he had 
not mastered the art of 
telling a story. It seemed 
to me that there was 
always a slight but recog- 
nisable excess of Henry 
Williamson. 

In the autumn of 1923 
I went abroad and lost 
touch with him, inci- 
dentally missing the three 
volumes he published in 
1924 (“The Morning of 
Summer,” ‘“‘ The Live 
Swallows” and “ The Midsummer Night ’’), but about 
a year ago I received through his present publishers a 
copy of “ The Old Stag,”” and found in it at once the 
great achievement I had always hoped for. 

I am indeed afraid of overpraising that collection of 
stories about birds and animals. My first impression, 
confirmed by subsequent re-reading, was that ‘‘ The 
Old Stag ’”’ contained the best stuff of its kind I had 
ever read. I lingered over it, reluctant to finish it, 
and at once added it to my very limited collection of 
livres de chevet, as one of the few books I could delight 
to pick up again at any time. It was not only that I 
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Mr. Henry Williamson. 


was fascinated by the queer inner knowledge that 
Williamson seems to have of the birds and beasts he 
writes about; it was also that here at last he had 
triumphantly proved his gift for telling a story. In 
every case I was led on, almost too eagerly, by the 
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narrative. The chief beast or bird in each item—stag, 
fox, badger, hare, heron, cormorant or falcon—became 
temporarily an object of the intensest interest to me, 
and I was deeply grateful to Williamson for that, in 
the majority of cases, he permitted some such version 
of the ‘“‘ happy ending ”’ as left the dear things alive at 
the finish. 

And this, be it remarked, without one descent to 
sentimentalism throughout. Williamson is never senti- 
mental and he never endows his birds and beasts with 
human characteristics. He writes of them all with an 
apparent certainty of knowledge equal to that of 
Jefferies or Hudson ; and he never seems to argue from 
the higher to the lower in the manner of, say, Jack 
London. One may wonder now and again at the 
intelligence attributed to stag or fox, but it remains an 
animal and not a human intelligence. 

His last and greatest achievement, “ Tarka the 
Otter,”’* published a few months ago, is rather different 
in kind. It was written at intervals over a period of 
years, and represents a still deeper immersion in the 
sensations of animal life. Indeed so deep is the im- 
mersion in this case that I have been strongly inclined 
to regard it as a kind of mysticism, so close is the 
identification of the writer with the animal subject. 
The same gift for close observation is as much in evidence 
as in the earlier nature books, more particularly perhaps 
in the full descriptions of the setting of Tarka’s life ; 
the stream itself, the vegetation of its banks, and the 
other beasts, to say nothing of birds, whose experiences 
momentarily impinge upon or influence the destiny of 


* 7s. 6d. (Putnams). 


the other protagonist. But I feel that something more 
must have gone to the writer’s realisation of Tarka, 
some occasional loss of personality in which he dreamed 
or projected himself into the very being of the animal 
he so intently watched. 

There is too another aspect of the story in this case, 
better described as background than setting, and found 
in the baying or barking of the otter hounds, the sound 
of human voices and the tramp of human feet ; which 
I defy anyone who has read Tarka’s story with the 
absorption it deserves, not to dread and resent. And 
if one can be so carried away as to find temporarily a 
natural and detestable enemy in men and dogs, may it 
not be fairly assumed that we too have been affected 
to a weird and understanding identification of our being 
with that of the otter ? 

When I saw Williamson himself recently he told me 
that he was outgrowing his love of animals and wanted 
now to write almost exclusively of human beings. My 
natural reaction was to beg him to go on with his stories 
of animal and bird life. This I felt was a thing he could 
do supremely well, and I had a selfish desire to read 
more, much more, of his work in this kind. But on 
consideration I realise that I was wrong in asking him 
to do that. He is growing and it is not right to make 
any attempt to check his growth. Moreover I feel sure 
now that those strange gifts of his will serve him truly 
after this apprenticeship to nature, and that he will 
soon be writing of his fellows with the same mystical 
powers of understanding that he has evidenced in his 
stories of the lower animals. If he does, he will be 
doing the greatest work of which an author is capable. 


JANE THE FIRST.* 


By RoBeErRTs. 


T is in fear and trembling of those immoderate 
partisans, the Janeites, that one confesses, after 
long labour, one has no desire to join their ranks. For 
some years one has been deterred from reading many 
established classics by the fear that one might discover 
they were overrated. For honesty in literary opinion 
is a rare thing and the snobbery of supporters of the 
literary aristocracy is something much more fervent 
and nauseating than the snobbery of society. How 
otherwise can we account for the acceptance of that 
poor fraud “ Romola”’ as a great book? Should we 
have heard a word about it, would it have endured into 
a second publishing season with anything less than the 
name of George Eliot to make buoyant its leaden 
carcass? As a picture of Florence it is all that Florence 
never was, as a period of history it is false in its setting, 
as a portrait of manners it is a ludicrous puppet show. 
But the scholarship! exclaims the Eliotite. Well, the 
scholarship is a useless parade of irrelevant matters 
pursued down encyclopedic by-ways by a woman who 
had too much feeling either for proportion or research. 
A worthy companion in the impostors’ gallery of 
literature is Flaubert’s ‘‘ Salammbé.”’ Not only is it a 
travesty of history, geography, astronomy and almost 
every aspect of life it touches, it is as full of archeological 
errors, despite his boasting of years of research and 


* “The Works of Jane Austen.’’ Georgian Edition. 5 vols. 
5s. each. (Nash & Grayson.) 


preparation, as is a respectable plum pudding full of 
currants. I may forgive Flaubert for making the moon 
rise in the west, for putting a range of mountains two 
degrees out of longitude, for describing a harbour that 
never existed and minutely discovering and recon- 
structing from pioneer research’ a temple that had 
been known and visited by successive generations of 
travellers, and I might forgive him for confusing a Roman 
ruin with a Punic, but I find it impossible to forgive 
him for writing a sham historical novel in which there 
is not a credible story and wherein the whole narrative 
becomes the sadistic nightmare of a butcher’s boy, 
gloriously bloody in a human shambles. 

With Jane Austen I find no such faults. True, I 
find it difficult to believe that any of her women could 
have been so completely futile in life, or her men such 
poor marriageable objects for the onslaughts of daughter- 
burdened mammas. But it must be said in her favour 
that she does not take the literary heaven by violence, 
she commits no glaring archeological, historical or 
geographical errors, she makes no claim to arduous 
research or vast resources of scholarship. As she 
emerges from her work she is a sweet, shrewd little 
woman, a May Sinclair of her age, bright-eyed, alert, 
but with less of Miss Sinclair’s gift of characterisa- 
tion, analytical satire and bite. For to meet my 
enemies at once I declare that we have ten women 
writing to-day who can lead Jane in all the points at 
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which she excels: further, if Jane Austen wrote to-day 
as she wrote then (which she would not, I think) she 
would probably fail to get published, certainly she 
would not achieve fame or notice. 

In her age, in her field, where competition was so 
restricted that fame was comparatively easy to attain 
in a calling then unique, as contrasted with to-day 
when hundreds of 
young ladies and 
gentlemen write well, 
Jane Austen, like a 
famous Frenchman, 
had only to take a 
voyage around her 
own room to find 
the material for her 
books. And the 
charge of unreality 
that I prefer against 
her can after all be 
made against other 
eminent writers. 
What, for instance, 
could be more pre- 
posterous to sound 
and sense, than the 
dialogue in the 
opening of Meredith’s 
“Vittoria ’’ ? Never 
spake men as these. 
And what was per- 
mitted to George 
must be permitted to 
Jane. One cannot 
count as evidence 
against her such a 
passage, unreal and 
basically futile to the 
purpose of the novel, 
as the following in 
which Elinor is 
defending the character and nature of Edward to his 
somewhat critical sister : 

““* Of his sense and his goodness,’ continued Elinor, 
‘no one can, I think, be in doubt, who has seen him 
often enough to engage in unreserved conversation. The 
excellence of his understanding and his principles can be 
concealed only by that shyness which too often keeps him 
silent. You know enough of him to do justice to his solid 
worth. But of his minuter propensities, as you call them, 
you have, from peculiar circumstances, been kept more 
ignorant than myself. He and I have been at times 
thrown a good deal together, while you have been wholly 
engrossed on the most affectionate principle by my mother. 
I have seen a great deal of him, have studied his sentiments, 
and have heard his opinions on subjects of literature and 
taste ; and, upon the whole, I venture to pronounce that 
his mind is well-informed, his enjoyment of books exceed- 
ingly great, his imagination lively, his observation just 
and correct, and his taste delicate and pure. His abilities 
in every respect improve as much upon acquaintance as 
his manners and person. At first sight his address is 
certainly not striking, and his person can hardly be called 
handsome, till the expression of his eyes, which are 
uncommonly good, and the general sweetness of his 
countenance is perceived. At present I know him so well 
that I think him really handsome ; or, at least, almost so. 
What say you, Marianne ?’ ”’ 


And then, at her time to join in the dialogue, 
Marianne takes her turn. Now we know that no living 
person ever talked like this, that no woman would ever 
permit another such a lengthy period, particularly in 
discussing a man. We can make, and should make, 
allowances for an outmoded, archaic speech such as 
“his address is certainly not striking,” which to-day 
suggests note-paper 
and a house on the 
wrong side of Hyde 
Park. We may dis- 
miss all these detrac- 
tions, for which Jane 
Austen is in no way 
responsible. But what 
does appear asa 
serious charge is that 
this long passage fails 
utterly in its purpose 
—namely to give us 
a clear living portrait 
of Edward. He is as 
nebulous in this first 
attempt at char- 
acterisation as he is 
nebulous until the 
end of the _ book. 
And for me this is 
the forbidding 
blemish of all of 
Jane Austen’s books ; 
none of her men ever 
comes to life, he is 
a puppet, a kind of 
electric rabbit chased 
around the drawing- 
rooms by half a dozen 
maids, cheered on 
their course by 
breathless mammas. 
It may have been that, 
in Jane Austen’s days, a young lady could “ start, fix her 
eyes, turn pale and fall back in a chair in hysterics,” but 
it is difficult to believe that gentlemen ever behaved 
as Miss Austen’s gentlemen. They make set speeches, 
are models of flattery and subservience, propitiate 
mothers, and avoid work. If necessity has compelled 
them to labour, then they die, and leave their active 
widows to hide that they “ had traded with success in 
a less elegant part of the town,” as in the case of Mr. 
Jennings. 

It is generally accepted, and so authoritative and 
enthusiastic a Janeite as Mr. John Bailey, who writes 
admirable prefaces of loving-kindness to each of these 
five volumes, must guide one in this, that “ Pride 
and Prejudice” is the most brilliant of the six novels. 
Mr. Bennet is considered the most amusing, Elizabeth 
the wittiest and liveliest of all her creations. ‘‘ I must 
confess,’’ she once wrote of Elizabeth, ‘“‘ that I think 
her as delightful a creature as ever appeared in print : 
how shall I be able to tolerate those who do not like her, 
at least, I do not know.” 

Well, it is easily possible to like this sprightly character 
and thereby be saved from offending so sweet a creature 


Jane Austen. 
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as Jane Austen. For these five volumes make one 
thing certain, that if her villains are always failures, 
her men too pliant, her women endlessly obsessed by 
the business of flirtation and marriage, she herself has 
poured forth the kindliest, most sympathetic of natures 
that ever sought the pen for self-expression. It is for 
this reason that her books cloy the palate. Life is not 
all sweetness and light; and the most amiable—the 
most praised virtue of these characters—are capable 
of a duality which is something deeper than the irony 
Jane Austen delights in. Wickham, her scoundrel in 
“Pride and Prejudice,” is ever a sawdust figure. The 
moment any of her men attempt anything decisive, 
and move out of an atmosphere of calls, balls and 
dinner parties, they become incredible. Scott put his 
finger on her particular genius when he discerned her 
as the master of tittle-tattle. 


“She has a talent for describing the involvements and 
feelings and characters of ordinary life which is to me the 
most wonderful I ever met with. The big Bow-Wow 
strain I can do myself like any now going; but the exquisite 
touch, which renders ordinary commonplace things and 
characters interesting from the truth of the description 
and the sentiment, is denied to me.”’ 


What then holds these lengthy novels together 
through a maze of social trivialities ? For hundreds 
are her entranced subjects, as Scott was compelled to 
be, despite a lack of “ big Bow-Wow”’ business. I 
think the secret of her ability lies in the faultless rhythm 


of her style. There is never a sentence that does not 
swing with the regularity of a pendulum. Perhaps of 
all writers in our language she excels in the marvellous 
smoothness of her style, the infallible servitude of 
perfect words to thoughts. Alas, it is the cause of 
her weakness! this master-rhythm makes all her 
characters talk alike, so that one might change the 
names of the speakers and not be detected except for 
the sentiments expressed. 

For this reason alone Jane Austen must be given 
place in our literature, if for no other—and I find it 
difficult to concede any other. Her style, so supple 
and free, so flawlessly modulated, has all the perfection 
of a splendid piece of oratory. The long sentence 
emerges without violence, and captures the intelligence 
by its sure command. Her style must fill many modern 
writers of the rhythmatoid-arthritis school with anger. 
She has no joy over the paralytics of prose ; the violet 
and the violent ray shine not upon the objects of literary 
tuberculosis that turn our modern lending libraries into 
hospital wards. She has no preoccupation with vice, 
unless gossip stand in that category. And her gossip, 
at its cattiest, is more feline for its fur than its claws. 
Charming gentle creature. One can find small interest 
in the vast chronicles of her tea-parties, county bride- 
markets and private-chamber hysterics, but one 
appreciates a rhythm of mind and pen that is sanity in 
this age of chaos. For the Janeites are on the sane 
side of the angels. 


GOLDEN VOYAGES.* 


By ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


IPPING into an edition of Francis Bacon issued 
from the Unicorn in St. Paul’s Churchyard in 
1601, and “‘ adapted by the honourable author himself,” 
I come upon this passage in his Essay on Travel: “ It is 
a strange thing, that in Sea Voyages, where there is 
nothing to be seen but Sea and Sky, men should make 
Diaries. Let Diaries therefore be brought in use.” 
When this little book lying by me was issued, Bacon was 
forty years of age, and Richard Hakluyt (eight years his 
senior) had recently published his ‘“ Principal Navi- 
gations.’’ The essay, possibly inspired by Hakluyt, 
continues with what might almost be a review of him ; 
for diarists, says Bacon, should treat of the Courts of 
Princes, Audiences to Ambassadors, Courts of Justice, 
Churches, Monasteries, Fortifications, Havens and 
Harbours, Libraries, Colleges, Shipping, Navies, Houses 
and Gardens of State, Armouries and Arsenals, Treasures 
and Jewels and Robes, Cabinets, and Rarities. All these, 
and more, are to be found in these volumes, and “‘ Sea 
and Sky ” make their fascinating background. A de- 
scription of the first voyage to Guinea and Benin in 
1553 speaks of “this golden voyage ’’—these are all 
golden voyages. 

In these six volumes completing the original scheme of 
the edition (though two additional volumes, which will be 
eagerly awaited, are to come in the spring of 1928, 
containing the voyages by foreign discoverers) are records 
of early journeys to the Levant, to Barbary, to Palestine, 


* “ Hakluyt’s Voyages.” Vols. 3 to 8. 
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to Egypt, to the Indies, to China, to Spain, to America, 
to West Africa, to Java, to the Canaries. Hakluyt is a 
library in himself. Anyone owning this handsome 
edition has at once a topography and gazetteer, a history 
covering the early exploration of the world and a record 
of its states and cities, an encyclopedia of zoology, in 
which birds, beasts, fish, insects and reptiles all figure 
(there is an article entitled ‘‘ A Brief Note on the Morse,” 
and the llama is carefully described), a compendium of 
botany and medicine, a portrait gallery and biographical 
dictionary in which we find Frobisher, Columbus, Cabot, 
Raleigh, Hawkins, Walsingham, Cecil, Gilbert, Drake, 
among emperors, kings, sultans, caciques, beys and 
deys and tsars. There are maps and charts galore ; 
and one cannot be too grateful to Mr. Thomas Derrick 
for the skill and knowledge which have enriched the 
narrative with illustrations. Even fiction may be found, 
but fiction based on fact misunderstood. Here are 
headless tribes with eyes and mouths in their breasts, 
oyster-laden trees, men with ears a span wide who dubbed 
those differing from them apes, dragons lusting for the 
cold blood of elephants, with whom, we hear, they are at 
constant war. But marvels are singularly rare when we 
remember that the world was a box human enterprise 
had only commenced to open—a box filled with dazzling 
treasures, seen by plain mariners, who with round eyes 
and gaping mouths of children were facing unsuspected 
things ; were pulling out unheard of things. And how 
well they tell their tales! Hakluyt is himself among the 
masters of Elizabethan English ; but humble seafaring 
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men, like Francis Sparrow, 
Captain Gifford’s servant on 
Raleigh’s Guiana expedition, 
““ could describe countries with 
their pens.’’ Again and again 
sentences and fragments of 
sentences flash out like the 
diamonds which the sailors saw 
{or thought they saw) in that 
great waterfall dropping from 
the mountain with a noise “ as 
if a thousand great bels were 
knockt one against another.” 
““That comely man, Grove the 
Master’’—‘“the Englishmen 
showed themselves men in deed, 
working manfully with their 
brown bills and_ halberds 
“the drums, trumpets and fifes 
would have encouraged any 
man had he never so little 
courage or heart in him ’’—‘‘a 
duke of Samaria, when the 
Israelites were besieged and 
were in great misery with 
hunger, being tolde by the 
Prophet Elizaeus, that a bushell 
of flower should be sold for a 
sickle, would not believe him 
but thought it unpossible’”’ 
—‘ forthwith came a Frenchman with a Phipher (who 
had bene prisoner with them) in a little boate, playing on 
his Phiph the tune of the Prince of Orenge his song.” 
The names of obscure men among the great captains 
survive here, in bubbles of remembrance when the great 
sea of time has drowned almost all else. They might 
come from some Treasure Island ’’—Ananias Dare, 
whose daughter, Virginia, was the first child born in the 
colony from which she took her name; John Cage, 
Valentine Beale, Darby Glande, John Twit, Silvester 
Beching, Jeremy Man, John Fever. These kept the law 
of the sea, in their day and generation ; “‘ to serve God 
daily, love one another, preserve victuals, beware of fire, 
and keep good company.’’ Behind these are figures, 
now dim, now vivid, of pirates, brigands, Indians “‘ tame 


From “ Hakluyt’s Voyages ” (Dent). 


and wild,’ Moorish task- 
masters, Inquisitors, Spanish 
soldiers, gold and silver miners, 
slaves. And from these, in a 
phrase from Keats, we turn to 
feast tired eyes upon the wide- 
ness of the seas. But every- 
where the sea wind is in our 
ears, and the spell of Hecate 
holds us. 

Each volume is a gallery of 
pictures. There are the great 
and famous canvasses; the 
“ worthy fight ” of the Revenge, 
the solemn and gravely sad 
episodes of Doughty’s trial and 
execution ; but also vignettes 
—an Indian leaping into peril- 
ous waters from the “ deer- 
dogs”’ pursuing him; a patron’s 
cat, fallen overboard, swimming 
valiantly for half a mile in a 
raging storm until rescued at 
the jeopardy of human life ; an 
English Crusoe, abandoned on 
St. Helena, which waited 
through the centuries for a 
more illustrious derelict, dis- 
covered by a snatch of song, and 
emerging in his hairy goat-skin 
suit to find friends where enemies were dreaded. Many 
a forgotten ship, gallant in her day, is here painted on 
painted oceans; the Susan, the Toby, the Merchant 
Adventurer, the Castle of Comfort, the Sunshine. Their 
quaint and pretty names rang out once to strange skies, 
and were treasured in anxious waiting hearts at Bideford 
and Topsham, at Foy and Plymouth, in London and 
Southampton and Bristol. Were they not seeking 
El Dorado, or perhaps Montezuma’s lost treasure ? 

This glorious edition is far more than a mere record, 
and Hakluyt far more than a translator and jotter-down 
of other men’s daring. His works have been an age- 
old inspiration, and these ‘ Navigations” have 
launched more ships than ever Helen’s beauty sent 
to sea. 


Geradus Mercator. 
(Drawn by Thomas Derrick, 1636.) 


WHAT IS 


“THE NOVEL’? 


By SHAw Desmonp (Author of “ Passion,” ‘‘ Gods,” “ The Isle of Ghosts,” “ Echo,” etc.). 


EFORE we consider what the novel is, let us state 
what it is not. 

The novel is not to amuse. It is not to preach. It 
is not to “sell.” The writing of novels, which should 
be an art, has largely become a trade. The function of 
the novel has passed from an interpretation of what 1s, 
to a presentment of what is ot, and from a portrayal to 
a bowdlerisation of life as it is lived. 

What, then, is the novel—that most detestable and 
flimsy word for which we urgently need substitute ? 
(Why not “story” only, using the words “ short,” 
“ realist,” “‘ fantastic,” etc. to define ?) 

First of all, the story or “novel” is, I think, the 
world’s most important work. Then it is actually 


almost the only link between life and the mind of man, 
the only universal “ wireless’? which keeps men and 
women in touch with all human manifestation as it 
unfolds. It is the stimulant of thought and action, 
instead of being what it has so often become in our 
day—the dope. 

The novelist proper is one of the rarest of phenomena. 
He or she is the “ sensitive ’’ between the great mass 
and the thing which informs them as it informs the 
novelist himself—that is, again, life, or rather the thing 
behind life. Novelists are really ‘“‘ mediums,” if not 


between God and man, at least between the Great 
Secret and what we vainly imagine to be the highest 
product of that secret-—man himself. 
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Only one thing can make 
the novelist and that is sensi- 
tiveness. It is sensitiveness 
to impression which alone 
marks out Bennett and Wells 
from the mass for whom they 
write—and indeed from the 
“novelist”? who writes 
primarily for money and from 
a chemical recipe. Perhaps 
one novelist in a hundred 
has the right to the name— 
perhaps not. 

There are two kinds of 
novelists and novels. And 
when I speak of “ novelist ”’ 
here, I am speaking only of 
the artist and not of the 
tradesman. One is “con- 
scious,” the other purely 
instinctive or “ unconscious.” 
In between there is of course 
a sort of No Man’s Land in 
which the artist flickers from 
consciousness to unconscious- 
ness. These are the “ half- 
in-halves,” as one may term Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 
them. That very great artist, 

Kipling, is I imagine one of them, and his “ Kim” a 
fair example, as Wells’s ‘“‘ Kipps” is an example of 
conscious though perhaps inferior writing in comparison. 

The great conscious artists of the novel are almost 
exactly as rare as the great fiddlers, as indeed “ aware- 
ness”’ in any form is almost excessively rare. In 
Europe, when you have mentioned Kreisler and Tibaud 
and half a dozen other violinists of their calibre, you 
have exhausted the men of the first rank. The same 
holds true in the field of the novel. But in the second 
rank of either there are thousands, and in the third, 
hundreds of thousands ! 

In Great Britain and Ireland, I would name as 
“conscious ”’ artists in the field of literature as a whole, 
including the play, Wells and “ 22,” Shaw and Yeats, 
Ford Madox Ford and Arnold Bennett. (I purposely 
take the most varied types.) And when I use the word 
“conscious,” I mean men who have distinct feeling and 
even understanding of a purpose behind life and of a 
goal, though often a Goal Unknown. 

That all these men have their bare spots is of course 
true, but it does not invalidate their “ consciousness.” 
You may say of H. G. Wells, that greatest Englishman 
of his time, first as symbolist (“‘ The Food of the Gods ’’) 
and then as realist (‘““ Tono Bungay ’’), that he is too 
utilitarian and mechanistic, but you cannot deny him 
consciousness. Of Shaw, that he knows nothing of the 
“romance ”’ that lies behind “‘ sex,” or indeed of tender- 
ness, but you cannot fail to acknowledge a razor-edged 
consciousness. You may say of “ A”’ that, like 
his Oriental friends, he has deliberately in later years 
turned his back upon certain aspects of life as it is 
lived and his face towards an almost Buddhistic uncon- 
sciousness, yet can you not refuse him full tribute to 
““a consciousness of unconsciousness’”’—to speak in 
that paradox which alone gives approximation to truth. 


Yeats is a conscious mystic 
as Bennett is conscious cynic 
—but what a delightful human 
cynicism! As for Madox 
Ford, his consciousness of cer- 
tain sides of life, notably of 
life lived under stress—the 
stress of war—is almost un- 
canny. A fine artist, Ford, 
yet to come to his own. 

All the novelists amongst 
these men, and perhaps a 
score of others, are doing the 
work of the real novelist. 
Wells, so often falsified in 
the working out, has through 
“The Food of the Gods” 
and “Tono Bungey” done 
more to shock into conscious- 
ness than a hundred priests 
or a_ thousand politicians. 
George Russell (“4”) in 
books like ‘‘The Candle of 
Vision,” something that is 
Greek to Wells! has, like 
H. G., drawn reluctant men 
Mr. Shaw Desmond. ito the vision of new 

worlds. Arnold Bennett, in 
“Lord Raingo,” despite its “ serialised”’ writing, has 
given a truer concept of modern politics than the 
average man can learn through a lifetime of observation. 

All these novelists serve up life as it is lived instead of 
the “ mush ” of some of the best sellers who thrive upon 
serving up life as it isn’t ! 

But not all “ best sellers.” 

Sinclair Lewis is one of the greater conscious artists. 
His “‘ Babbitt’ and “ Main Street” I can vouch, from 
fifty thousand miles of travelling in the United States 
and from residences of six months at a time in that 
abounding continent, is probably a truer picture of 
two sides of the U.S.A. than will be found, later, in 
half a dozen official histories. Here is the artist, 
conscious of purpose, conscious of the fact that lies 
behind the fiction that we call “ life,” doing the tremen- 
dous work of the novel in his day and generation and 
yet securing hundreds of thousands of readers in the 
doing. 

But Lewis is the exception. He holds up the mirror 
to life. It is when the conscious novelist, living 
ahead of his time, probes the future and shocks with 
ideas that are novel and therefore hateful to the mass, 
that his sales fall to vanishing point! The circulation 
of one of the writers I have mentioned, despite or rather 
because of his sensitiveness to new forces showing 
themselves, is probably under three thousand copies a 
book, and he must have written half a score of books. 
(If Wells be cited as exception, the reason is clear. 
Many of his earlier books could be read either as good 
“stories ’’ or as pure symbolism. Only one in one 
thousand, for example, read “‘ The Food of the Gods,” 
that piece of pure symbolism, other than as a “ story.’’) 

In outlining the work of these men we have perhaps 
done more to define the scope and purpose of the novel, 
and especially of the realist novel, than by direct 
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statement. And yet, though the really great writer will 
always have purpose in his writing, he will never let 
that purpose obtrude. Yet even here there are no rules. 

Tolstoy’s “ purpose” was often apparent—but what 
an artist! Dickens too often had “ purpose” that 
obtruded—but again what an artist! Zola, despite 
contradiction, had purpose in “ L’Assommoir,” as in 
“La Débacle,” but what modern can picture a Coupeau 
or the struggle for the Calvary as Emile Zola did it? 
For, indeed, in all the windiness of description of the 
Great War of our day, there is scarcely a single chapter 
that stands out in the horror and the psychology of 
war like that fight for the guns on the Calvary, although 
this may be due partly to the change in warfare. There 
are no rules for art. 

But there are tendencies. 

I believe that the future of the novel lies mainly in 
two directions. One of the realist and the other of the 
fantastic novel. Let us take the latter first. 

The great indifference that we call the world is slowly 
discovering, and of course unconsciously and subjec- 
tively, that the palace of truth is the palace of fantasy. 
It is literal fact that the poet has always been the 
pioneer of science, rarely the scientist. It is literal 
fact that only through that fairy palace that the objectiv- 
ist calls “‘ chimera” and the subjectivist “ fairy tale,” 
can we get behind “ appearance.” But it is a palace 
to which all have not the key. Those two great con- 
scious artists, Maeterlinck and Barrie, have pointed the 
way for others. They are blazers of trails in fairy 
forests, but they are trails which no “ scientific” 
novelist will be able to follow. 


We are already seeing the novel of fantasy in Lord 
Dunsany’s and G. K. Chesterton’s, as in John Mase- 
field’s efforts. We are I believe about to see an 
enormous access of energy in such creations. 

In the novel realistic, we are coming away from 
stagy plot and stagier ‘‘ romance.”’ The novel of the 
future will, I believe, whatever its form, always have 
philosophy for its basis, or, if you prefer, then, psy- 
chology. And the boundary between psychology and 
philosophy is in our day wearing thin. To say this is 
but to say that the novel tends more and more to break 
down the watertight compartments into which the 
nineteenth century novelists divided life and into which 
the slighter “ popular” twentieth century novelists 
still divide it. The novel of the future will not only 
be analytic but synthetic, the novelist—the artist- 
philosopher. 

We are going to hear less about “structure” and 
“technique.” These things are important, especially 
to the “ tradesman-novelist,”’ for, as Chaliapine recently 
said, as he took ecstatic pull at a long black cigar: 
“Smoking is very bad for the singer—especially for 
the bad singer.” But we are finding out that the 
things that matter more than anything else are con- 
sciousness of purpose, driving force or “ passion,” and 
that thing which no man can control, that strange, 
elusive power which makes wish and accomplishment 
one—the thing that, in fact, makes the “ artist.” 

It is that last which puts the crown upon the 
writer. For the novelist of the future will, it is 
true, be high priest—but always he will have to be 
artist. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
JANUARY, 1928. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) must be 
received by the Editor not later than the 14th of the month and should be addressed : 


““ The Prize Page,” THE BookMAn, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that 
Competition I will be for the best original lyric until three months’ notice of a change has been given. 


SPECIAL NoTIce.—Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS. ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I—A PrizE OF ONE GUINEA is 
offered for the best original 
lyric. 

Il.—A Prize oF HatF A GUINEA is 
offered for the best quotation 
from English verse applicable 
to any review or the name of 
any author or book appearing in 
this number of THE BOOKMAN. 
Preference will be given to 

‘ quotations of a humorous 
nature. 


III.—A PrizE oF THREE NEW Books 
is offered for the best Leap 
Year proposal of marriage (not 
more than 150 words) in the 
composition of which the 
largest number of titles of 
recent books is most appro- 
priately used. 


IV.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is 
offered for the best review, in 
not more than one hundred 
words, of any recently pub- 
lished book. Competitors 


Mr. Horace Howard 
Furness, Jr. 


should give the names of 
Authors and Publishers at head 


of review. 


V.—A copy of THE Bookman will be 
sent post free for twelve months 
to the sender of the best sug- 
gestion for THE BOOKMAN 
Competitions. The Editor 
reserves the right to use any 
suggestion submitted. 


RESULTS OF 
COMPETITIONS FOR 


NOVEMBER—DECEMBER. 


I.—TueE Prize for the best original 
lyric is divided and HALF a 
GUINEA each awarded to 
Gertrude Pitt, 8, Wyndham 
Crescent, N.19, and Ruth 
Ainsworth, 344, Victoria Park 
Road, Leicester, for the 


Editor of the new Variorum Edition of the 
works of William Shak i t). 
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OLD SHOES. 


Now must the well-loved child be left alone, 
Wrapped in fair linen, crowned with the flowers meet 
For innocence. The rites are now complete, 

And he must walk in spirit-worlds unknown. 

His favourite toys are there, to calm his fears 

Of darkness: cakes, and combs of honey sweet. 
With tender kisses, consecrating tears, 

His mother brings the shoes to guard his feet. 


I heard—or dreamt I heard—a plaintive cry 
Within the galleries of Egyptian dead : 

And then a bare-foot ghost came fluttering by 
(While kings and priests kept vigil in the room) 
To seek some little shoes: their label read, 

‘A baby’s sandals from a Theban tomb.” 


GERTRUDE Pitt. 


At the Wedding. 


From “A Little Bit of Ireland.” By Louise McKay (Stanley Paul). 


A DEDICATION. 


These songs shall be sweet music for your singing 
Though there is no one by to hear you sing ; 

These words shall be a flight of song-birds winging 
To you, across some twilit sky in spring. 


These tunes shall be gay piping for your dancing 
Although the wistful piper plays alone, 

Seeing in dreams your long limbs swaying, glancing, 
Your dark eyes shining and your hair wind-blown. 


These thoughts shall be a vesper for your sleeping, 
And blackbirds’ whistlings when the morning breaks, 

The gifts of one who tireless watch is keeping, 
Waiting to greet you when your heart awakes. 


RutH AINSworRTH. 


We also select for printing : 


ONE WHO PASSED BY. 


A stranger in a city street 

She passed me on unhurried feet ; 
The quiet light of evening skies 
Within her deep, untroubled eyes. 


Her thoughts drew joy from some fair place 
And set a gladness in her face 

As she went softly—unaware 

That she had made my way more fair. 


How lightly touched our}lives—and yet, 
Amid life’s feverish toil and fret, 
When tears oppress—again I see 

Her look of high serenity. 


(Constance Maunsell, 80, Albert Road, Sandycove, 
Co. Dublin, Ireland.) 


We also specially commend the lyrics by Winnifred 
Tasker (Westcliff-on-Sea), Joan M. Hilton (London, 
S.W.), Kathleen I. Noble (Long Melford), Liam P. 
Clancy (Hampstead), D. A. Baynes (Natal, South Africa), 
Mrs. G. Lawrence Groom (St. John’s Wood), T. D. 
Thompson (Southport), Beatrice Cleland (Sydenham), 
Gwen Phillips (London), May Belben (Wimborne), 
Mabel E. Halladay (Southampton), N. P. Babcock 
(London, W.), Lewis Walker (Datchet), Carmichael 
Monro (Croydon), Mrs. W. J. E. Haslam (Cheltenham), 
P. J. O'Connor Duffy (Dungannon), Arthur Sullivan 
(Guernsey), A. Doris L. Wilson (Bedford), M. G. Wynne 
(Tiverton), De L. Radice (Tiverton), Constance Morgan 
(Hampstead), Silvey A. Clarke (Hurlingham), Vera 
I. Arlett (Worthing), Freda I. Noble (Long Melford), 
Mary Hughes (Beckenham), Edith Pryor (Brighton), 
I. I. A. Sedgwick (Cromer), Silvia H. Dobson (Durham), 
Mrs. Osborne (Wakefield), Alfred H. Mendes (Trinidad), 
C. C. Fraser (Liverpool), Melfin W. Jones (Cardiff), 
B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), Margot K. M. Brown 
(Southampton), Ida B. Adams (Croydon), P. C. Darby 
(Brighton), Elizabeth A. Macdonald (Glasgow), V. Haw- 
kins (Wandsworth Common), Maire MacGovern (Llan- 
dudno), Clarice R. Porter (St. Albans), Edythe David 
(Cardiff), W. S. Wigham (Sheffield), Ethel M. Kennedy 
(Kensington), Thomas Culshaw (Ormskirk), Lenore F. 
Gore-Wallace (Heswall), Gertrude Morris (Brentford), 
E. Haig (Carlisle), G. M. Moore (Birmingham), Mrs. 
K. L. MacCuaig (Birmingham), H. Justin Evans 
(Oxford), John W. Nance (Bromborough), Marjorie 
Crosbie (Wolverhampton), Olive F. Crowe (Hanwell), 
K. MacGregor (Barnstaple). 


Il.—Tue Prize or Harr a Guinea for the best 
quotation is awarded to S.S. Wright, ‘‘ Redcot,” 
Mayfield Road, Bickley, Kent, for the following : 


SAFE CONDUCT. By Joun TRAVERs. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
“He led his regiment from behind.” 
W. S. GILBERT, Gondoliers. 


We also select for printing : 


SELF-REALISATION. By Epmonp Ho.mes. 
(Constable.) 


‘* She roused, and found she only was 
A-coming to herself.” 


Hoop, Faithless Sally Brown. 


(John A. Bellchambers, 40, Highgate Hill, N.19.) 


THREE WIVES. By BeEatricE KEAN SEYMOUR. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 
thrice my peace was slain.” 
EDWARD YounG, Night Thoughts. 


(A. Scholes, 2, Brierley Street, Gorton, Manchester.) 


MAN’S ORIGIN. By PrRoressor Sir ARTHUR KEITH. 
(Watts.) 


“Was he not born of woman ?”’ 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, Act 5, Scene 1. 


(James E. Brabbs, Sutton-on-Forest, York.) 


SHAKEN BY THE WIND. By Ray Sracuey. 
(Faber & Gwyer.) 
‘‘Hush-a bye, Baby, on the tree top.” 
Nursery Rhyme. 
(E. Longfield, Knockbey, Braunton, North Devon, and 
Margaret W. Simpson, Gowanbank, Dundee.) 
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Paul and Flo Dombey. 
From “ Dickens's Dream Children.” By Mary Angela Dickens (Raphael Tuck). 


DELUGE. By FowLer Wricut. (Fowler Wright.) 


‘““And Noah he often said to his wife 
When he sat down to dine: 
I don’t care where the water goes 
If it doesn’t get into the wine.” 
G. K. CHESTERTON. 


(Joyce M. Davis, The Palace Hotel Sanatorium, 
Montana-sur-Sierre, Suisse.) 


QUESTIONABLE ANTICS. By Hon. Mrs. DowDALL. 
(Duckworth.) 
‘“The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but he had fled.’ 
Mrs. HEMANS. 
(A. M. Young, The Palace Hotel, Montana, Vermala, 
Switzerland.) 


IlI.—Tue Prize oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
New Year Greeting, in not more than six 
lines of verse, to a favourite author, is 
divided and Two Books each awarded to 
Margaret K. MacKillop Brown, The Dutch 
House, Brookvale Road, Southampton, 
and Teresa Hooley, Granville House, Long 
Eaton, Nottingham, for the following : 


A GREETING IN VERSE TO A FAVOURITE 
AUTHOR. 
To Sir J. M. Barrie. 
The New Year breaks. The star you sent to call 
Fey Mary Rose into her own, has set. 
I send you this one wish: that dreams may fall 
Just as of old into your magic net: 
That you may still enfold us in your thrall, 
And weave those fancies that we can’t forget. 


MARGARET K. MACKILLOP Brown. 


To Mary WEBB. 


So you are dead? The magic of your mind, 
Passing, has left enriched the world of men. 
Deep peace, and love, and beauty may you find 
In that New Year that lies beyond our ken. 


TERESA HOOLEY. 


We also select for special commendation the 
replies by John W. Nance (Bromborough), E. A. 
Scrutton (London, E.), the Lady Francis Osborne 
(Berwick-on-Tweed), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), 
Grahame Buchanan (Alderley Edge), E. L. 
Sinclair (Belfast), Tom Gray (Blackpool), F. V. 
Irwin (Malvern), Ruth Ann Babcock (London, W.), 


From “ Mr. Pickwick’s Second Time on Earth.” By Charles G. Harper (Cecil Palmer). 


William Pool (Lincoln), George W. Tupper (Walling- 
ton), Phyllis M. Lubbock (Eastbourne), T. E. Casson 
(Newton-le-Willows), Mrs. Maude R. Fleeson 
(Manchester), W. R. Dunstan (Lewes), May W. 
Harrison (Lincoln), M. Forbes Myers (Bournemouth), 
Charles H. Cuddy (Birkdale), F. D. Hague (London, 
W.C.), William Sutherland (Sunderland), Joseph 
Todd (Manchester), W. Tisdall (London, S.W.), 
Michael Beverley, M.D. (Cromer), Annalice Robinson 
(Southampton), W. Harrison (Glasgow). 


IV.—TuHE Prize oF HALF A GuINEA for the best 
Ioo-word review is awarded to B. Noél 
Saxelby, 43, Claude Road, Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy, Manchester, for the following : 


DEATH COMES FOR THE ARCHBISHOP. 


By WILLA CaTHER. (Heinemann.) 


This is a quiet and apparently desultory account 
of episodes in the lives of two French priests, mis- 
sionaries in New Mexico, in the middle of the last 
century. You follow their long journeys through the 
strange, harsh country, meet the Mexican and Indian 
at his best and worst, are shown glimpses of past 

history and legend, and learn to know and reverence the 
two priests and friends—the fine, cultured Bishop and 
the homely, hardworking Father Vaillant. The book is 
very beautifully written and leaves a lingering impression 
of graciousness and quiet power. 


We also select for printing : 


SISTER CARRIE. By THEODORE DREISER. 
(Constable.) 


Without the dramatic fervour of ‘‘ An American 
Tragedy ”’ yet effective with the slow and resistless forces 
of conviction, the story is given of the transformation of 
Carrie, an untrained girl seeking any sort of work in un- 
known Chicago, into the successful actress. The change 
is not the reward of virtue in its accepted sense. Fond 
of pleasure and caught in her first revolt against factory 
conditions, Carrie leaves the narrow path. As she advances 
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From “A History of Modern Painting: From Goya to Picasso” (Stanley Paul). 


ywards fame and fortune but not towards happiness, so 
in pitiful contrast occurs the decline and fall of Hurstwood, 
her lover, into a pauper suicide’s grave. 


(M. K. Scholes, 6, Lydgate Road, Coventry.) 


D. G. Rossetti: 
“Beata Beatrix.’’ 


SONG OF LIFE. By Fannie Hurst. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


This book, containing nine tales by Fannie Hurst, 
whose novels ‘‘ Lummox ”’ and ‘“‘ Appassionata’’ prove 
her to be one of the finest novelists of our own and 
any time, is greater than her earlier volume of short 
stories, ‘‘ Gaslight Sonatas,’’ which is marred slightly 
by her moralising. In these new and arresting 
vignettes of American life the people, like all the 
characters she paints, are not only individuals but 
types. She is a poet, and she fulfils Goethe’s ideal : 
“The poet should seize on the particular, and he 
should, if there be anything sound in it, represent the 
universal.”’ 


(N. Argent, 105, Lillington Street, London, S.W.1.) 


We also specially commend the reviews by Edith 
Cook (Leeds), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), R. B. Lloyd 
(Manchester), Freda A. Colby (Norwich), Mrs. Maude 
R. Fleeson (Manchester), W. M. Spriggs (Edinburgh), 
F. D. Hague (London, W.C.), Mary Mair (Minehead), 
W. S. Wigham (Sheffield), Irene Dwyer (Niagara 
Falls, Ont.), Countess Hedwigt d’Ursth (Belgium), 
E. Robin (Geneva), F. V. Irwin (Great Malvern), 
Margaret Sinclair (Leatherhead), Ruby Burnaby 
(London, S.W.) Cecilia Naumann (Cranleigh), Helen 
Trower (Spalding), H. F. Smart (Wallington), 
Katherine R. Smith (Eastbourne), Marion Fleming 
(West Kilbride, Ayrshire), Dorothy M. Wood 
(Cricklewood), Eliza Harnden (Canterbury), William 
Pool (Lincoln), W. H. Edge (Stockport), E. Sweatman 
(Caversham), Margot K. M. Brown (Southampton), 
K. E. Ingoldby (Golders Green), James P. Higgins 
(Birstall), W. Webster (Southport), Arbel M. Aldous 
(Hampstead), T. E. Casson (Newton-le-Willows). 


V.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
Booka is awarded to J. E. Parsons, Hillsbero’, 
Ware, Herts. 


THINGS IN GENERAL. 


ON KEEPING A DIARY. 


AM afraid some of us would not talk so freely, 
nor feel so much at ease about ourselves as we 
do, if we knew how many of our friends are keeping 
diaries. You spend a sociable evening, perhaps, with 
Brown or Jones in the course of which you express 
drastically candid opinions about people in his and your 
circle ; possibly, in a confidential mood, are moved to 
confess to sad follies of your own that you would not 
care to be generally known; and after you have said 
good night and departed, Brown or Jones sits down and 
enters a detailed account of the evening and of your 
opinions and confessions in a private diary of whose 
existence nobody but himself is aware. Long years 
after, when time has given it a sort of historical value, 
a remote descendant of Brown’s or Jones’s discovers 
the diary and publishes it, and there you are exposed 
to posterity with all your imperfections on your head. 
However unimportant you may be, would you anticipate 
such an exposure, even so belated, with indifference ? 
Yet this has often happened; it happened, for 
example, with the Diary of Thomas Turner, of East 
Hoathly. Turner was first a small schoolmaster, then 
a shopkeeper in that Essex village, and he kept a diary 
in which he set down his thoughts, his opinions of his 
neighbours, what they said and did in his company and 


all that happened in the little world he and they in- 
habited. When Turner had been a century and a half 
dead his great-great-granddaughter made a selection 
from his voluminous diary and Messrs. John Lane 
published it, and it is one of the most fascinating things 
of the kind I have ever enjoyed. As an intimate picture 
of Essex village life in the eighteenth century it is 
delightful and invaluable. The reputations of some of 
Turner’s acquaintance suffer in it, especially the reputa- 
tion of the Vicar. Turner often drank too much, but 
was always grovellingly penitent afterwards, and vowed 
never to doit again. The Vicar had the same weakness, 
but seems to have had a robuster conscience, and 
Turner’s record of one outrageously riotous night, and 
his pious doubts whether the Vicar ought to stand up in 
the pulpit and preach to others after such goings-on 
are distinctly deleterious to the memory of his reverence. 
The book so took hold of me that I paid a visit to East 
Hoathly and knew it so intimately that I felt as if I 
had aforetime lived in it myself. There is the inn at 
which Turner witnessed a cock-fight; there is his 
house and shop, now occupied by a bank. By searching 
among the long grass in the churchyard I found his 
grave, and the grave of one whom he frequently men- 
tions in his Diary. And in the church I was glad to 
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Cartoon of St. Anne 
and the Virgin. 


From “ Leonardo, The Florentine.” By Rachel Annand Taylor 
(Richards Press). 


come upon a beautiful marble tablet to that un- 
conscionable Vicar, Mr. Porter, but the inscription 
on it which should have impressed me tickled me 
sinfully. 

That is the worst of Diaries; they can play havoc 
with your character when it is too late for you to sue the 
Diarist and recover damages for libel. There are no ex- 
tracts from Turner in Mr. Arthur Ponsonby’s “‘ More 
English Diaries,’ though he makes passing reference to 
him in his Introduction, and doubtless he omitted 
extracts because Turner’s Diary was 
first published only two years ago. 
In his earlier “‘ English Diaries ’’ Mr. 
Ponsonby gave selections from the 
greater Diarists ; and now in “ More 
English Diaries”? and ‘“‘ Scottish and 
Irish Diaries,”? apart from Sir Walter 
Scott, Macready, Mitchell, Wolfe Tone, 
Moore, Marjorie Fleming, that wonder- 
ful child, Swift’s journal to Stella, 
O’Connel and Mrs. Carlyle, he is mainly 
concerned with the minor Diarists, 
some little known and some unknown, 
for their Diaries still remain in 
manuscript. The “ English Diaries ” 
begin with Philip Wyot in the sixteenth 
and end with Ford Madox Brown and 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt in the nineteenth 
century; the Scottish with James 
Melville in the sixteenth and Samuel 
Cameron in the nineteenth ; and when 
you have read the extracts from 
Lady Hoby, Lady Anne Clifford, from 


1 12s.6d. 10s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


William Jones of Broxbourne (a charming and a great 
diarist), from Teedon, the Olney schoolmaster, who 
knew Cowper and always refers to him as “ the 
Esquire’; from Katherine Bisshopp, from Elizabeth 
Freke, to say nothing of many others, you will not 
wonder that in his Introduction to the “ English 
Diaries ’’ Mr. Ponsonby says he prefers old diaries to 
the more modern, not only because of their historical 
interest but because they are more spontaneous and 
unself-consciously sincere, and that : 

““T must further confess a still stronger preference for 
the diaries of obscure people over the diaries of celebrities. 
The percentage of what I may call good diaries among the 
former is far higher than among the latter. . . . It is 
probably because their range is restricted that these 
diarists excel. Great events and great people are only 
interesting to read about if the writer can introduce them 
naturally into his record. . . . So far do I carry this prefer- 
ence which is the outcome of a very comprehensive study, 
that when I hear of the publication of the diary of a celebrity 
my heart sinks; but when I get wind of the appearance 
of the diary of someone I have never heard of I am in hot 
pursuit.” 


You cannot read what is given from the Diary of 
Miss J. the friend of the Duke of Wellington, without 
resolving to read the whole of it ; and the Diary of the 
eighteenth century Thomas Hollis is far too good to 
remain in manuscript, if the rest of it is as odd and 
interesting as are Mr. Ponsonby’s extracts. Whatever 
fears we may have of the obscure but watchful chiel’ 
amang us taking notes for his secret Diary, Mr. Pon- 
sonby’s two volumes justify him of his labours ; he does 
not write for glory, but for his own amusement and, 
ultimately, for that of folk like ourselves who come 
after him, and if he chances to get a little unanticipated 
glory, in the long run, he deserves it. 

Another man who has only begun to take his place 
among Diarists long after his death is Joseph Farington. 
He was an average landscape painter, and an R.A., 
exercising a good deal of influence with that august 
body. But since his death in 1821 he had been pretty 


**The conscious stone to beauty grew.” 
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well forgotten when five or six years ago parts of his 
Diary began to appear in the Morning Post. Since 1922 
seven volumes of it have been published under the very 
able editorship of Mr. James Greig who was, I believe, 
mainly responsible for its discovery, and one more 
volume will complete it. There is still plenty more of 
it, I understand ; enough to make a few more volumes ; 
but Mr. Greig has wisely and carefully relieved it of 
much detail that has ceased to be of interest or import- 
ance, and his admirable introductions and foot-notes, 
explanatory and biographical, give completeness to 
Farington’s miscellaneous gossip and add appreciably 
to its interest and value. This seventh volume’ starts 
in 1811 and reaches the end of 1814. There are refer- 
ences in it to the Napoleonic wars, and to the trouble 
with America; there are rumours and inside informa- 
tion about all manner of public affairs, for Farington 
was familiar with many leading politicians and other 
persons of authority. But the passages that take me 
most are those dealing with contemporary artists and 
men of letters. Farington knew all the great artists of 
his time and his revelation of their private lives, their 
successes, failures, jealousies, their sayings of each 
other, and talk of themselves and their doings are 
occasionally indiscreet or a little malicious but always 
entertaining. You feel that he agreed with those who 
talked of the puerility of Wordsworth’s poetry and that 
he had no liking or admiration for Coleridge, and put 
down with wry gratification that anecdote of how 
Coleridge was “‘ much dissatisfied with the hauteur and 
self-importance ’’ with which Whitbread, the brewer, 
dismissed him at the close of an interview. Farington 
seems to have been in himself a rather dull, com- 
placent, plodding, wooden-mannered man, but he was a 
shrewd observer, an excellent snapper up of uncon- 
sidered trifles, as fond of scandal as Pepys and as keen 
to find out all he could, especially all they did not want 


8 21s. (Hutchinson.) 


found out, about 
the people with 
whom he came in 
contact, and these 
qualities made him 
an ideal  diarist. 
For all his de- 
corous solemnity, 
he must have had a 
sense of humour, 
for he is so ready to 
enjoy and register 
the humour of 
others, and drops 
lively anecdotes 
into his pages and 
now and then a 
story that is 
funnier or more 
satirical than he appears to realise. His virtue is 
that he writes down everything just as it happened, and 
as a result his Diary is a vivid, thoroughly readable 
chronicle—I have btowsed on each volume with unfail- 
ing delight—and a most valuable contribution to the 
social, political, literary and art history of his genera- 
tion. The sixteen portraits and other illustrations are 
well chosen and well reproduced. 

Mr. Brimley Johnson’s ‘“‘ Manners Makyth Man ”’! is 
not a diary, but an anthology which has the effect of a 
diary in illustrating English manners and customs 
throughout the centuries, beginning, for this purpose, 
with extracts from Chaucer, Spenser and the Morte 
D’Arthur and closing with passages from Dickens, 
Thackeray, Trollope and Marryat. For the Restora- 
tion period he draws amply and entirely on the 
Diaries of Evelyn and Pepys, and I think he might have 
introduced a little variety there by going to contem- 
porary comedies. But I will not complain, for as a 
whole the anthology is skil- 


Greenstead Church. 


From “ London’s Country-side.” 
By Edric Holmes (Scott). 


fully compiled and arranged 
and, with its many: illus- 
trations, offers a graphic 
panorama of the changing 


j 


manners of the country 
that is good history and 
good reading. 

Though I find almost as 
much pleasure now in diaries 
as in any form of literature, 


it may comfort my friends 
and encourage them to be 
easy with me if I acknow- 
ledge that I am myself no 
diarist. Only once have I 
been moved to keep a 
diary. At the outbreak 
of the late war I bought 
a special book, wrote down 
the momentous date, and 
made a long and ex- 
haustive personal and 


+ 


general entry on the day war 


Sir Thomas More and his Family. was declared, my intention 
d : (After the picture by Holbein at Basle.) 
From “ Manners Makyth Man.’ Selected and Edited by R. Brimley Johnson (Philpot). * 15s. (Philpot.) 
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being to add a daily record of all occurrences important 
and unimportant that came within my own experience. 
I was too busy to sit down to it on the second day, and 
when it occurred to me a week or so later that I was 
neglecting my duty I could not find the book. So it 


lies lost somewhere with that one entry in it and no 
more ; from which I take it I was not born to keep a 
diary and have therefore left that disquieting but useful 
and attractive employment to others. 

Sr. J. A. 


VIRGINIA WOOLF. 


By R. ELtis Roberts. 


RITING about “ Wuthering Heights ” Mrs. Woolf 
says of Emily Bronté “ she could free life from its 
dependence on facts’: it is true and a good statement 
of one of Emily Bronté’s most remarkable traits, yet it 
misses, I think, something in Emily Bronté which is 
more distinctive of her, and is a characteristic that Mrs. 
Woolf shares with her. All great artists, in effect, ‘‘ free 
life from its dependence on facts,” or they create a new 
life which produces facts that will serve it and illustrate 
it more truly than the facts of actual existence. This is 
seen most clearly in painting and sculpture. The great 
artist represents, interprets or reveals life, and never 
reproduces actual fact except incidentally ; that is why 
the world of Fra Angelico,of Botticelli, of Rembrandt, of 
Blake, or of Turner is not only more beautiful but more 
real than the world of Meissonier, of Orchardson, of 
Poynter or of Frith. So this capacity to free life is not a 
distinctive note of Emily Bronté’s work: what distin- 
guishes her work is that, in giving this freedom, she 
portrays a life so intensely apart from our actual world 
that it creates a world of facts which seem to many 
peopie, when they first read “‘ Wuthering Heights,” fan- 
tastic, fanciful and extravagant. Her grasp of reality is, 
like El Greco’s, so strong that her facts seem distorted, 
and her work is in danger of being confused with that of 
sham artists who believe that, by the distortion of actual 
life, a sense of humour and supernatural life can be pro- 
duced. Work which, while it is apparently naturalistic, 
so violently transcends plausibility and probability will 
always distress and confuse ordinary readers not for the 
reason they give, that “ people do not behave like that,” 
but for the reason that in his heart every man is afraid 
(unless he rejoices in the possibility) that he might 
behave like that. Art such as Emily Bronté’s breaks up 
the satisfied content with which we buttress our lives : 
it not only makes us see vehement people acting violently, 
it makes us for a moment wonder again if we have 
damped down our own fires as securely as we thought : 
and we are afraid. 

I seem to find something of this fear in almost all the 
criticism I read of Mrs. Woolf—nervously appreciating 
or frankly hostile. Only the presence of this fear can 
account for the timid reception given in some quarters 
to “ To the Lighthouse,”’ her last novel, in which idea, 
form and imagination work together to make a thing of 
supreme and shining beauty. In all her fiction Mrs. 
Woolf presupposes not only the existence but the sup- 
remacy of the imaginative life—the life, that is, in which 
beauty and human intercourse and such truth as can be 
communicated, are what count formenand women. In 
her first novel, “‘ The Voyage Out,”’ brilliant as it was, she 
has not yet discovered her true method ; the book is too 
intellectual, too clever to be quite right, yet it has in it 
passages of great beauty and of bewildered wisdom. 


Her other long novel, ‘“‘ Night and Day,” in manner 
almost Victorian, has in Katharine Hilbery a piece of 
portraiture almost unequalled in modern fiction : in this 
novel Mrs. Woolf owes something to Thackeray and some- 
thing to E. M. Forster, but there is plenty of herself in it 
apart from the consummate portrait of Katharine. It is 
the novel I would lend to those readers who might not be 
equal to the later work, and they might find themselves 
admirers of Mrs. Woolf, unconsciously. How much of her 
is in this book, however, can only be discerned by those 
who know the short stories and the three later novels, 
“‘ Jacob’s Room,” “ Mrs. Dalloway” and “To the 
Lighthouse.” 

At the end of “‘ Jacob’s Room ”’ are printed some press 
opinions of Mrs. Woolf’s previous work. Many are 
intelligent and imaginative, others frightened, some 
merely stupid. The oddest is, I think, the extraordinary 
statement that “none of Mrs. Woolf’s work can be 
called written.”’ It is part of a notice evidently scribbled 
in a rage by a man who had no idea of Mrs. Woolf’s aims ; 
but even so it is an odd statement. It refers speci- 
fically to the short stories collected in “‘ Monday and 
Tuesday ” ; and I imagine Mrs. Woolf would agree that 
all of that book, except perhaps ‘“‘ A Society,” is rather 
over-written. Mrs. Woolf could not help experimenting 
with new forms, for she is engaged in describing and 
interpreting people whose mental and emotional processes 
cannot be adequately analysed or told except in some 
form more buoyant than any of the traditional. Mrs. 
Woolf never fell into the mistake of employing an elabor- 
ate and difficult method for a subject or a person which 
demand simplicity. That is the mistake which made 
Miss Richardson’s work so dull as to be unreadable, and 
is going to ruin Mr. James Joyce. In ‘‘ Jacob’s Room ”’ 
and in “ Mrs. Dalloway ”’ any strangeness to be found in 
the method is really implicit in the characters and the 
incidents. Itisnotimposedonthem. The only author 
who can here be put beside Mrs. Woolf is H. D., who in 
some passages of her stories achieves a like consonance 
of method and matter. 

I think far too much has been made of Mrs. Woolf's 
“ difficulty.” It is not perhaps easy to catch immedi- 
ately the exact mood of some of the short stories; but 
once the mood is caught, the story is intelligible enough. 
In the novels the only difficulty is, I have hinted, that Mrs. 
Woolf will not blind herself,or allow us to be blind, to the 
fact that for many people living is hard, and thinking 
almost impossible. But one can put it simply and 
beautifully as in that lovely passage about Mrs. Jarvis 
in “‘ Jacob’s Room ” : 


“‘ Still there is no need to say what risks a clergyman’s 
wife runs when she walks on the moor. Short, dark, with 
kindly eyes, a pheasant’s feather in her hat, Mrs. Jarvis was 
just the sort of woman to lose her faith upon the moors— 
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to confound her God with the universal that is—but she did 
not lose her faith, did not leave her husband, never read her 
poems through, and went on walking the moors, looking at 
the moon behind the elm trees, and feeling as she sat on the 
grass high above Scarborough. . . . Yes, yes, when the 
lark soars; when the sheep, moving a step onwards, crop 
the turf, and at the same 
time set their bells tinkling ; 
when the breeze first 
blows, then dies down, 
leaving the cheek kissed ; 
when the ships on the sea 
below seem to cross each 
other and pass on as if 
drawn by an invisible 
hand; when there are 
distant concussions in the 
air and phantom horsemen 
galloping, ceasing; when 
the horizon swings blue, 
green emotional—then 
Mrs. Jarvis, heaving a sigh, 
thinks to herself, ‘ If only 
someone would give me 

. if I could give some- 
one...’ But she does 
not know what she wants 
to give nor who could give 
it her.” 


I do not think that 
passage could be excelled 
by any living writer: 
there is only one word I 
would change—I have 
my doubts about 
“emotional,” it is a poor 
word to denote that 
desiderium which at 
moments the horizon will 
arouse in the spirits of 
the least sentimental. 
Would it be too bold to 
suggest that “ Virgilian ”’ 
would be better to denote a mood that is at once 
natural and artificial, true and false to poetry ? 

I have left myself no space to write of Mrs. Woolf's 
humour, or of her extraordinary talent as a critic. 
“The Common Reader” contained enough uncommon 
sense, more reasoned thinking and more esthetic judg- 
ment to make Mrs. Woolf's reputation secure if she had 
never written a line of fiction. Her great strength as a 
critic is her width of knowledge and her sense of 


proportion. She never falls into the mistake of confusing 
contemporaniety with importance; half our modern 
esthetic difficulties spring from that confusion, which 
is really only a slightly less banausic form of the vulgar 
error that insists on attributing great importance to the 
work of authors whom 
we have met. Pure 
criticism is, of course, 
impossible, and _ not 
really desirable, as art 
is a function of person- 
ality; but to-day we 
have far too much of 
a criticism more impure 
than any we have known 
since the days of Henley 
and The National 
Observer. From this 
fault Mrs. Woolf is, on 
the whole, extraordinarily 
free. She keeps her 
critical gift rich and 
personal, and the 
same time preserves the 
attitude of a genuine 
scholar. Life is for her 
more than literature ; 
but literature is infinitely 
more than the activities 
of studio and salon which 
hum persistently with 
the rolling of logs or 
throb with the patient 
beating of the drum. 
After Mrs. Dalloway,” 
that perfect and _heart- 
rending translation of 
a moment of time 
into eternity, many of 
us wondered whether Mrs. Woolf could do better. 
“To the Lighthouse’ is her answer. In assurance, 
in beauty and in a joy which is not based on happiness 
this story transcends all her previous work. It has 
about it that incomparable light in which we see 
things too truly for them to be utterly clear in out- 
line, and above all the voices and the whispers hear 
most resolutely the silence in which all sounds are 
finally to be resolved. 


; 


Mrs. Virginia Woolf. 


‘“QUEXZ” 


““ Whoso shall read this book,” says Mr. Jeffery Farnol 
in a preface to ‘‘ New York,” by ‘‘ Quex”’ (3s. 6d.; Stanley 
Paul), ‘will, I venture to say, learn more of the 
wonders of New York, its strange atmosphere and the 
psychology of things American, than if he had journeyed 
thither himself.’’ And, before you start reading the book, 
that is easy to believe if you are familiar with the columns 
of ‘“‘ Quex’’ (Captain Fosdike Nichols) in the Evening 
News ; and before you have finished reading it you will 
know that Mr. Farnol has said the true thing of it. Captain 
Nichols is an alert observer, with a shrewd sense of humour 
and of character. Wherever he goes he seems to note 
every detail of a scene and, in the lightest, easiest, gossipy 


IN 


AMERICA. 


fashion he pictures the street life, hotel and home life of 
New York and, more briefly, of other cities, touches in 
the personalities of people he met and records his talk with 
them, and from such talk and from personal investigation 
gives you what is at once a brilliant traveller’s tale of his 
adventures and experiences and an illuminating study of 
the modern American man and woman, of where and how 
they live, and of some of the industrial and other problems 
that are troubling them. His terse sketch of an interview 
with Governor “‘ Al’ Smith is in itself a little masterpiece. 
Captain Nichols could not be dull on any topic if he tried, 
and he never tries to be. I have read “‘ New York” from 
start to finish with unflagging enjoyment. 
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THE BOOKMAN’S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE BookMaAN, ST. Paut’s House, WARWICK 
Square, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


Any man’s biography, in the right hands, will 
make a good book ; and 
the old booksellers (as 
the early publishers were 
called) are in the right 
hands when Mr. Ralph 
Straus takes hold upon 
them. Mr. Straus is well 
known as a very able 
novelist, but there was 
a time when he had a 
press of his own and 
printed and _ published 
privately some very 
beautiful books; he is 
the biographer of John 
Baskerville, that great 
printer ; and some years 
back wrote a_ brilliant 
biography of Robert 
Dodsley, which is not 
likely to be superseded. 
Dodsley was a bookseller 
of the decorous, highly 
respectable kind; but 
in “The Unspeakable 
Curll”” (42s.; Chapman 
& Hall) Mr. Straus has 
another eighteenth cen- 
tury bookseller of a 
vastly different kind. 
Edmund Curll, as you are 
warned, was ‘a rather 
scandalous but very remarkable person.”” Rather 
scandalous is putting it mildly, for even in those 
less squeamish days he had to stand in the pillory 
for publishing books that were obscene. He was 
an impudent pirate, taking advantage of the chaotic 
state of the copyright law to publish for his profit 
books that were rightly the property of other 
publishers or their authors: he kept a retinue of 
Grub Street hacks who wrote shameless and spurious 
memoirs for him, and some of these were unreli- 
able enough to move Dr. Arbuthnot to protest 
that Curll’s biographies added a new terror to 
death. 

More than once he surreptitiously got possession 
of manuscripts their writers had not meant for the 
public eye and brazenly published them, cunningly 
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whose book on Trollope is being published by Messrs. Macmillan 
in their “ English Men of Letters” series. 


disclosing their authorship in prefaces and adver- 
tisements or attributing them to authors more 
famous than those who had actually written them. 
On one occasion he issued in this way certain ‘‘ Court 
Poems’”’ which, with some show of reason, he 
attributed to Pope, and Pope took a drastic and 
undignified revenge. ‘‘ What followed,” writes Mr. 
Straus, “ it is difficult to 
believe ”’ : 

“Pope at once asked his 
own publisher Lintott to 
introduce him to Curll, and 
on the Wednesday morning 
the three of them met—it 
was the only occasion when 
Pope and Curll did meet— 
at the Swan Tavern in Fleet 
Street. They chatted for 
half an hour or so; they 
drank together, though not 
from the same bottle, and on 
returning home Curll was 
exceedingly ill. And _ this 
was no accidental illness, for 
Pope had contrived to add 


an emetic to Curll’s glass of 
sack.” 


This is difficult to 
believe because, though 
it was quite characteristic 
of the period, our man- 
ners are so changed that 
nowadays we cannot 
imagine Mr. Galsworthy, 
say, or Dr. Bridges 
stooping to administer 
that sort of punishment 
to a publisher who had 
offended him. But Pope 
openly gloried in the joke, 
and among other prose 
and some verse on the 
subject, wrote an anony- 
mous pamphlet giving “A Full and True Account 
of the Horrid and Barbarous revenge by poison 
on the body of Mr. Edmund Curll, Bookseller ; 
with a faithful copy of his Last Will and 
Testament.’’ Mr Straus unfolds the whole un- 
seemly but amusing story. Curll retaliated in 
print as vigorously and more unscrupulously ; 
Pope in due course gave his enemy an unen- 
viable immortality in the ‘“ Dunciad,’ and 
the feud between them lasted as long as their 
lives. 

There have been publishers as bad as Curll, 
possibly worse, but not many. Indeed, though 
he was called a liar, “ accused of forgery, theft, 
immorality, and even something like murder,” 
Mr. Straus thinks on the whole he might be nicely 
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whitewashed, if you simply judged him by the 
standards of his period : 

‘To me, innocent of whitewashing intentions, it would 
seem that in an age that was astonishingly coarse and 
given to the crudest personalities, almost his greatest 


crime was his ability and determination to give the public 
what it wanted.” 


He was not respectable ; he was a rake and a 
rascal, but a doughty and amusing rascal, and Mr. 
Straus has made a book of him that is as enter- 
taining a biography as any I lave read, and one 
moreover 
valuable for 
the light it 
throws on the 
literary life 
of those 
Georgian 
days. At the 
end is a copi- 
ous biblio- 
grapy of 
books and 
pamphlets 
published by 
Curll; the 
volume is 
handsomely 
produced and 
well illus- 
trated with 
portraits, 
caricatures, 
facsimiles 


Mr. Edmund Blunden, and old 
who is engaged on a book about Leigh Hunt, j 


Mr. J. Cuming Walters has been editor of the 
Manchester City News for twenty-one years, and 
if Manchester had not been so far from London 
instead of sending a friendly message for the occasion 
I should have been one of the three hundred present 
at the public dinner recently given to him at the 
Midland Hotel, Manchester, in commemoration of 
his years of distinguished service in that city and 
the brilliant work he has done, there and elsewhere, 
as author, editor and journalist. Sir Edwin Stock- 
“ton, as chairman, presented Mr. Walters with a 
cheque subscribed by his friends and admirers, 
and in the course of a warmly appreciative address 
paid high tribute to Mr. Cuming Walters’s literary 
and journalistic gifts ; spoke of his love for Dickens, 
his book dealing with ‘“‘ Clues to the Drood Mystery,” 
his admirable book on Tennyson; the notable 
work he had accomplished in his early days as a 
Birmingham journalist, and later in Manchester, 
in the cause of municipal progress. ‘‘ Why has 
everyone such a friendship for Mr. Walters?” 
asked Sir Edwin, and answered himself by saying, 


“He is not 
merely a man 
of great lite- 
rary ability, 
but a man of 
great charm 
of nature and 
outstanding 
character.” As 
Dr. E. Somers 
subsequently 
told the audi- 
ence, Cuming 
Walters is too 
human not 
to have any 
faults, and I 
think the 
worst of them 
is he is con- 
vinced that 
Bacon wrote 
Shakespeare ; but even that has not in the least’ 
diminished the affectionate regard in which he is 
held by a multitude of friends, of whom it has 
long been—and I hope will long be—my privilege 
to count as one. 


Douglas Pulleyne, 


whose successful novel, “This My Son,” is 
published by Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 


The 1928 ‘“‘ Who’s Who”’ (45s. ; Black) comes to 
herald the arrival of the New Year and replace 
its well-worn predecessor on the shelves of every 
up-to-date and efficient office. It is not only 
still running, but still growing, and this new issue is 
a portly volume containing over 34,000 biographies 
of men and women prominent in every walk of 
public life. This ‘‘ peerage of the intellect,’ as 
it has aptly been called, furnishes in concise and 


Portrait by M.S. Kay. Mr. J. Cuming Walters. 
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lucid form essential particulars concerning all the 
people who are talked about by somebody or every- 
body, the record of their achievements, their titles, 
if they have any, their personal histories, down to 
their addresses, recreations and telephone numbers. 
Politicians, journalists, business men, hosts and 
hostesses in all sorts of society know that they 
could not nowadays get on without the reliable 
guidance of their ‘“‘ Who’s Who.”’ It is interesting 
for occasional reading, and as a reference book it 
is indispensable. 


Mrs. Sophia Cleugh, 
whose delightful romance of 
love and adventure in 
eighteenth century France, 
“Jeanne Margot,” was 
published last month by 
Mr. Thornton Butterworth, 
has in three years, with 
three books, won more suc- 
cess than most novelists 
achieve with twice as 
many books in double the 
time. She was successful 
indeed with her first 
novel, ‘‘ Matilda,’ which 
made its appearance in 
1924. During the war 
she was working in the 
Ministry of Food, and did 
not begin to think of 
writing a novel till some 
while after she had been 
demobilised. She had 
written stories for children 
and a few plays under a pseudonym (some of which 
had been produced), and Mr. Philip Allan is mainly 
responsible for prompting her to try her hand at 
fiction for older people. ‘She offered him a children’s 
play for publication and though he returned it he 
recognised her capacity and advised her to write a 
novel. She did not at first take the suggestion 
seriously, but talked it over with a friend who 
assured her that if she did decide to write one, 
originality was the first thing needful. When her 
friend told her that, Mrs. Cleugh remarks, rather 
wryly, she did not believe it, because she remem- 
bered her experiences in writing for the stage. In 
that mood she assured her friend that if she ever 
did attempt a novel she would take the oldest plot 
in the world and made a bet that if she did she 
would “‘ get away with it.” Then she returned to 
the United States with her husband, who had 
served throughout the war with the King’s Royal 
Rifles in France and, like so many other men, after 
he left the army found there was nothing for him 
to do in his own country. In January, 1924, she 
finished writing the story of “ Matilda,” and within 


two months it had been accepted by the Macmillan 
Co. for the States and Canada, and later in the 
year by Mr. Thornton Butterworth for publication 
in England and Australasia. The book caught on 
at once. In the following year ‘‘ Ernestine Sophie ”’ 
was issued by the same publishers, and Mr. Lee 
Shubert bought the comic opera rights. And now 
comes ‘“‘ Jeanne Margot,” in preparation for which 
Mrs. Cleugh spent two years in reading all the 
French memoirs of the period she could lay hands 
on. In each of these 
tales, she tells me, she had 
the old Cinderella plot 
at the back of her mind, 
varying it largely of 
course and giving each of 
her heroines a totally dif- 
ferent character. ‘‘ After 
all,’ she says, “‘ Cinderella 
will always exist among 
us, wherever there is youth 
and beauty striving to 
escape from dull every- 
day routine and attain 
freedom and happiness in 
more ideal surroundings.” 
Matilda was modelled on 
her own mother and “ on 
one other delightful 
woman who is still alive.” 
And for the Victorian period 
of this novel, she was 
brought’ up on stories of 
period ever since she 
Mrs. Sophia Cleugh. was a little girl. Matilda 
was not more quaint 
and charming than is the little goose-girl ‘‘ Jeanne 
Margot,” whose singing, after it has moved her 
uncle, a Cardinal-Bishop, to take her to Paris to 
be trained, carries her to the Court of Louis XIV, 
and into as exciting a romance of love and danger 
as any Cinderella ever went through. 


Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith’s ‘“‘ Iron and Smoke,” 
which has recently been appearing serially in the 
Evening Standard, is to be published shortly by 
Messrs. Cassell, who are also issuing ‘‘ East of 
Mansion House,” Mr. Thomas Burke’s new novel 
of Limehouse life. 


Mr. Thomas Moult has completed a book on 
Sir James Barrie and his work which will be pub- 
lished this month by Mr. Jonathan Cape. 


I am asked to correct a report that Mr. Moss of 
Walsall is writing a “ Life”’ of the late Jerome K. 
Jerome. It seems that the people of Walsall, 
where Mr. Jerome was born, wish to have a bronze 
bust of him placed in one of the public buildings, 
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and Mr. Moss has kindly under- 
taken, with the approval and 
assistance of Mrs. Jerome, to 
write a brochure in aid of this 
project. 


“ Festival,” a new volume of 
poems by C. Henry Warren, will 
be published this month by 
Messrs. Faber & Gwyer. 


Dr. Edward Thompson’s book 
on the Indian practice of “‘ Suttee”’ 
is to be published almost immedi- 
ately by Messrs. Allen & Unwin. 


The well known Canadian 
novelist, Mr. Robert Watson, has 
finished a new novel, “ High 
Hazard,” which Messrs. Sampson 
Low are publishing this spring. 
Mr. Watson was born in Glasgow, 
but has lived in Canada since 
1908, and joined the staff of the Hudson Bay 
Company in 1917. An accountant by profession, 
he is a novelist by inclination, and perhaps the 
best and most successful of his books are a Scottish 
romance, “Gordon of the Lost Legion,’’ and 
“ Stronger Than His Sea.” 


Just before the war Miss Peggy Webling made 
her first appearance as a successful dramatist 
with ‘‘ Westward Ho!” which was produced by 
Mr. Matheson Lang in South Africa, and afterwards 
in London and Manchester. I am very pleased 
to hear that last month 
another play of Miss 
Webling’s, ‘‘ Frankenstein,” 
based on Mrs. Shelley’s 
novel, was produced at the 
Empire Theatre, Preston, 
by Mr. Hamilton Deane and 
met with such a brilliantly 
successful reception that 
Mr. Deane is arranging to 
bring it to London at an 
early date. 

“ Full Passionate Mood,” 
a new novel by Miss Nellie 
Tom-Gallon, will be pub- 
lished by the Diamond Press 
this month. 


Messrs. Allen & Unwin 
have just published a new 
and revised edition of 
Dr. J. Wesley Bready’s 
“Lord Shaftesbury and 


Social-Industrial Progress,” for 
which Sir Josiah Stamp has 
written a special introduction. 


The Femina Vie Heureuse and 
Bookman Prizes Committee have 
selected and sent to the French 
Committee for final adjudication 
the following three books: 
‘““ Good-bye, Stranger,”’ by Stella 
Benson ; “‘ The Lovely Ship,’’ by 
Storm Jameson; and “To the 
Lighthouse,” by Virginia Woolf. 


“The Enchanting Danger,” a 
tale of Somerset life, by Vera 
Wheatley, will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Methuen. 


Dr. T. R. Sim and his 
sister, Mrs. Whyte. 
Dr. Sim's new book, “ Tree Planting in South 


Africa (Pietermaritzburg: Natal Witness), was 
reviewed in last month’s BooKMAN. 


The portrait of Sir Frank Fox 
in our last number was from a 
drawing by Miss Kathleen 
Shackleton, who has recently 
returned from a long visit to Canada and last 
month held an exhibition at the Gieves Art 
Gallery, Bond Street, of portrait sketches of 
representative Canadians, Indians and _ other 
studies made during her stay out there. BOOKMAN 
readers are well acquainted with Miss Shackleton’s 
work, and I think some of the drawings in her 
recent exhibition—notably the masterly portrait 
of Mr. Stephen Leacock—are among the best and 
most finished things she has done. 

BOOKMAN. 


NOTES ON RECENT 
BOOKS. 

THE EXCITING FAMILY, by 
M. D. Hittyarp (5s. ; Blackie), 
is a delightful fairy story in 
which the fantasy has a distinct 
freshness and delicacy. 
entertaining manner the new 
inhabitants of the witch’s house 
overcome the churlish behaviour 
of the people of Dullmud- 
combe, and it is fascinating 
to watch them performing their 


In an 


transformations in all direc- 
No less charming are 
the quaint and refreshing 


tions. 


pictures drawn by two little 
Russian girls and these are 
made more interesting by hav- 
ing the ages of thechildren, when 
they drew each one, attached 
to them. They depict all the 
gaudy, highly grotesque imagery 
in which the child mind is so fer- 
tile, and blend excellently with 


Mr. Robert Watson. the whimsicality of the story. 
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THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 


November 16th.—The Editor of THE Bookman taking 
the Chair in place of Mr. Fred A. Turner, who was indis- 
posed, Mr. Cecil Roberts gave a brilliant address on 
“Francis Grierson: the Enigma of Genius,’’ and held his 
large audience intensely interested in the character and 
story of one of the strangest figures in modern literature. 
Mr. Roberts traced the sudden rise of Grierson from 
obscurity to notoriety in the salons of Paris and the Courts 
of Europe for his remarkable improvisations on the piano ; 
and his later rise to fame as an author warmly praised by his 
peers but never popular; and his gradual return to the 
obscurity in which he died. Having discussed the per- 
sonality of the man, his mystical philosophy, his high 
imaginative gift, Mr. Cecil Roberts read passages from ‘‘ The 
Valley of Shadows ”’ and other of Grierson’s books showing 
his vivid narrative and descriptive power. The keen 
interest taken in the lecture was evidenced by the animated 
discussion which followed, in which emphatic tributes to 
the eloquence and imaginative power with which Mr. 
Roberts had handled his subject were paid by Mr. Wildey 
Knights, Mrs. G. B. Burgin, Mrs. Champion de Crespigny, 
Mr. D’Auvergne, Mr. G. B. Burgin and Mrs. C. A. Nicholson. 

December 7th.—The Circle held a very largely attended 
Dance and Social Evening. On the suggestion of one of 
the members, Mr. Adrian Astor, it had been announced 
that eight prizes of books, autographed by their authors, 
would be awarded to the wearer of the best costume or 
design illustrating any well known book title, and most of 
the members and their guests came in costume or display- 
ing quaint or ingenious designs. The awards were made by 
a committee of six, at the close of the evening, Mr. H. A. 
Jones acting throughout as Master of the Ceremonies. Two 
members very kindly gave their services and supplied 
an excellent music programme—Miss Margery Peck with a 
song recital in three parts and Miss Evelyn Russell with two 
violin solos. Among the many members and guests present 
one noted Mr. Ernest Raymond, Mr. Edgar Jepson, Mr. 
Shaw Desmond, Miss Berta Ruck, Miss Jane T. Stoddart, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Burgin, Mrs. Adrian Heard, Miss Nellie 
Tom-Gallon, Mr. Alfred Tresidder Sheppard, Mr., Mrs. and 
Miss Almey St. John Adcock, Mr. Norreys Jephson O’Conor, 
Dr. J. D. Mullins, Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy Williamson, Mr. 
Sheppard and Mrs. Nancy Sheppard, Mrs. Watts-Dunton, 
Mrs. Champion de Crespigny, Mr. S. H. and Mrs. Marion 
St. John Webb, Mr. C. E. Lawrence, Mrs. F. G. Bettany, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Downing, and many others whose names 
at the moment evade this reporter. For a thoroughly 
successful and enjoyable evening the Circle and its friends 
were mainly indebted to the Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, 
for the admirable way in which all the arrangements had 
been made, and to the Executive Committee and Mr. H. 
A. Jones, under whose genial and very efficient superinten- 
dence those arrangements were carried through. 


December 14th.—Miss Nellie Tom-Gallon took the Chair 
and Miss Eleanour Sinclair Rohde (whose delightful book, 
‘* Garden-Craft in the Bible and Other Essays,’”’ was recently 
published by Messrs. Herbert Jenkins), gave an address 
of altogether unusual charm and interest on ‘‘ Garden-Craft 
in the Bible.’’ To the Western mind, said Miss Rohde, a 
garden suggests flowers, but the gardens of the oldest 
civilisations were gardens of trees and scented shrubs. Eden 
was not a flower-garden, but a garden of trees and shrubs 
and cooling water. ‘‘ In the Bible the three most stupen- 
dous events in the history of the world—the temptation and 
fall of man, the Agony in the Garden and the Resurrection— 
are depicted as taking place in a garden.’”’ The apple does 
not flourish in Palestine, and Miss Rohde made the interest- 
ing suggestion that we should read “ orange’”’ when the 
apple is spoken of in the Bible. ‘‘ As apples of gold in a net- 
work of silver,’’ says Proverbs, and if oranges are intended 
here, ‘‘ how exquisitely,’ commented Miss Rohde, “‘ this pas- 
sage describes the beauty of the golden ‘apples’ shining amid 
the silvery network of white flowers.’’ Naboth’s Vineyard, 


a graphic account of the wonderful gardens of Solomon 
and much else of curious or beautiful garden lore had place 
in a most informing and attractive lecture that gained much 
from the charm of manner with which it was delivered. 
Questions were asked and answered, and after Miss Nellie 
Tom-Gallon, Mr. G. B. Burgin, Mr. Kennedy Williamson, Mr. 
Desmond Ryan, Miss M. Harvey, and Mr. Fred A. Turner 
had spoken, a vote of thanks to the lecturer was proposed, 
and never were thanks more enthusiastically accorded. 


January 7th.—Mr. Hannen Swaffer. Chairman: Mrs. 
Champion de Crespigny. 

January 18th.—Mr. George Blake: ‘‘ The Editor 
Regrets.’ Chairman: Mr. G. B. Burgin. 

February 1st.—Miss Nellie Tom-Gallon: ‘“‘ The Effect 


of the Films on Modern Authors.’’ Chairman: Miss 


Almey St. John Adcock. 
February 15th.—Mr. William Kean Seymour: “ The 
Parodist and His Victims.’’ Chairman: Dr. J. D. Mullins. 


All applications should be made to the Secretary, Mrs. 
Sophie Hine, “ Glenariff,’’? Church Road, Ashtead, Surrey. 


MANCHESTER. 


November 8th.—Mr. Phillip Guedalla gave a brilliant 
and most entertaining lecture on ‘‘ How to Write History,”’ 
a subject in which he is a past master. The Chair was 
taken by Professor F. M. Powicke, M.A. Mr. Guedalla 
said that historians cannot hope to prevail upon people 
to read history unless they can read it without: sweating 
blood. Animportant point to bear in mind is that although 
history is about dead men, they were not always dead, 
and it is not their job to embalm but to resurrect. It 
is asad fact that in our country readers of history are largely 
a conscript army—either reviewers or students who do 
not look for truth for its own sake, but only for answers 
to examination papers. The writers of history in a past 
age could be far more original than modern historians. 
The historian should be as impartial as a judge, but not 
more so. He can be impartial when he begins to write, 
but he must in the nature of things gather some bias as 
he goes along. He must not be too keen on ascribing 
consequences to certain happenings, and must remember 
that ‘‘ very nearly everything did not happen,’ nor must he 
keep bobbing up in between the audience and the stage 
of history, for as an American historian said: ‘‘ It is as 
well that potatoes should be peeled, but they should not 
be peeled on a dinner table.’ Mr. Guedalla’s remarks 
provoked a spirited discussion, but he was able to deal 
with many difficult questions in his own adroit manner. 

November 15th.—Mr. L. Stanley Jast, the Manchester 
City Librarian, gave a very interesting paper on ‘‘ Love 
and Lovers in Shakespeare ’’ and not, as was printed on 
the programme, “‘ Love and Lovers of Shakespeare,’’ which 
Mr. Jast pointed out was very different. He dealt very 
faithfully with the three different types of love, which 
Shakespeare exemplified in different plays—the love of 
the mistress, the wife and the mother, and gave a striking 
prophecy for the future when he said that most likely love 
will be part of a school curriculum. The members greatly 
appreciated Mr. Jast’s lecture which was under the Chair- 
manship of Dr. J. O’Reilly Somers, J.P., and their appre- 
ciation was admirably summed up by Miss Rankin. 

November 29th.—A lecture on ‘‘ Charles Kingsley ”’ was 
delivered by Mr. W. Henry Brown, a well known authority 
on the subject, the chairman being Mr. H. W. Tomlinson, 
editor of The Miligate Monthly. Mr. Brown traced Kings- 
ley’s career as preacher, poet, novelist, pioneer and Christian 
Socialist, showing how, from a boy, he had sympathy and 
understanding with the downtrodden. His novel ‘‘ Yeast ”’ 
was written to expose the bad housing conditions of the 
poor, and Alton Locke ”’ laid bare the evils of sweated 
labour. Kingsley‘s disposition was tender and loving, 
and the book which he wrote for his children, ‘‘ The Water 
Babies,’’ will always be a classic in this branch of literature. 
Mr. Brown’s lecture was very witty and amusing. 
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The Manchester Bookman Circle Annual Christmas 
celebration on December 13th took the form of a Whist 
Drive and Social Evening in the Milton Café, and was 
thoroughly enjoyed by all the company, even if some of 
them were not quite satisfied with their whist score. The 
prizes were distributed by Mr. John Bosworth. The first 
prize, a signed copy of ‘‘ The Tale of Rowan Christie,” 
by R. C. Ashby, was won by Miss Jones, and the ‘‘ Booby ” 
or, as Mr. Bosworth preferred to call it, ‘‘ The Consolation 
Prize,’’ was secured by Mr. J. H. Wharmby. It was a 
small policeman doll, and Mr. Bosworth hoped that it 
would be the only connection the Bookman Circle had with 
the law. Much entertainment was caused during refresh- 
ments by members looking under their plates and finding 
subjects on which they had to speak for two minutes. 
Many original ideas were brought forth on such widely 
diverging themes as ‘‘ Love’”’ and ‘‘ Christmas Shopping.” 
The evening was wound up with community singing. 
There was rather a shortage of male voices, but in spite 
of this, justice was done to the songs. 


January r1oth.—Mr. St. John Adcock (Editor of THE 
Bookman): “ London in Eighteenth Century Literature.” 
Chairman: Mr. J. Cuming Walters. 


January 24th.—Mr. Gordon Phillips (‘‘ Lucio”’ of 
Manchester Guardian): ‘‘Some Aspects of Humour.” 
Chairman: Mr. H. A. Archer, Editor of Manchester 


Evening News. 


All applications should be made to the Secretary, Mr. 
J. H. Wharmby, G.P.O. Box 510, Manchester. 


HASTINGS. 
All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, 


Mr. Kenneth V. Saville, the Hastings Bookshop, 16, 
Robertson Street, Hastings. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE. 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, 
Miss Winifred Hurlstone-Jones, St. Ann’s Court, 26, Bruns- 
wick Place, Hove. 


G. K. C. AND R. L. S.* 


The severest of Mr. Chesterton’s critics could never 
accuse him of having any literary axe to grind. The axe 
which he most emphatically does grind is designed for 
hewing down the 
barren tree of a 
rationalistic civili- 
sation, sprung from 
the malign seed of 
Puritanism and in 
the shadow of 
which mankind 
“grows pale and 
spectre-thin,’’ ceas- 
ing to quaff good 
ale and believe in 
fairies, miracles 
and all the gay 
glamour and 
swagger of 
romance. So pro- 
nounced an atti- 
tude his is 
helpful to criticism 
to the extent that 
it is really relevant 
to the subject con- 
sidered. And because it is relevant to Stevenson we are only 
occasionally troubled by the feeling that Mr. Chesterton is 
doing violence to his subject in order that he may serve the 
lost causes which he has so much at heart. His book is 
certainly timely. For Stevenson has suffered equally from 
the idolatry of the sentimentalists and the spite of the icono- 
clasts. And although, as we shall suggest, Mr. Chesterton 
errs on the side of sentimentalism, it is his own character- 
istic and picturesque sentimentalism which is at fault. 
And this is something far more real and far more refreshing 
than the decorative devotions which have provoked an 
unfair disparagement. Typically enough Mr. Chesterton 
finds the key to Stevenson’s career in his nursery. 


Photo by 
Central News. 


G. K. Chesterton, 


‘* If we ask,” he writes, ‘“‘ ‘ where does the Story of Stevenson 
really start ; where does his special style or spirit begin and 
where do they come from; how did he get, or begin to get, 
the thing that made him different from the man next door ?’ 
I have no doubt about the answer. He got them from the 
mysterious Mr. Skelt of the Juvenile Drama, otherwise the toy 
theatre, which of all toys has most of the effect of magic on the 
mind. . . . Taking such a toy as a type or symbol, we may 
well say that Stevenson lived inside his toy theatre.” 


But if the world, man and life, were for Stevenson ‘‘ what 
my Skelt has made them,” there were two causes, apart 
from ill-health, which tied him to his toy. His life and his 


* “ Robert Louis Stevenson.” By G. K. Chesterton. 6s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Books. 


art, as Mr. Chesterton reads them, were ‘‘ a kind of answer to 
the question, ‘Can a man be happy?’ But it was an 
answer of a curious kind, defiantly delivered in rather 
curious circumstances. It was the escape of a prisoner as 
he was led in chains from the prison of Puritanism to the 
prison of Pessimism.’’ The two prisons, as Mr. Chesterton 
truly remarks, stood near together, the shadow of Schopen- 
hauer being in some ways only an extension of the shadow 
of Calvin, as the pale poets who sat at café tables in the 
nineties, “like ghosts in Hades, worshipping la sorciéve 
glauque,’’ were the necessary issue of a prim and gloomy 
pietism. And from these two worlds, “ of the worm that 
dieth not,’ and ‘“‘ of men dying like worms,” Stevenson 
escaped into the world of Skelt, a world of pretence and 
nonsense and clear outlines and definite attitudes, a world of 
pirates and romance, green palm trees and sapphire seas. 
‘“« He was appealing,’’ writes Mr. Chesterton, “‘ to a sort of 
sanguinary innocence against a sort of silent and secretive 
perversion,’’ against men who “ were drinking absinthe and 
not with a ‘ Yo ho ho’; consuming it without the most 
feeble attempt at any ‘ Yo ho ho ’—a defect which was of 
course the most serious and important part of the affair.”’ 
And it is because we think this reading of Stevenson’s 
history as true as it is picturesque, that we criticise the high 
estimate of his achievement as a writer which Mr. Chesterton 
proceeds to build upon it. All that he claims for his style, 
its ‘‘ lively and animated neatness,”’ its ‘‘ fastidiousness that 
has still something of the fighting spirit,”’ its economy and 
its polished decisiveness, we would admit. His technique 
was indeed worthy of a life-long student of Skelt. Our 
complaint is that he never sufficiently outgrew the card- 
board externality of Skelt. Mr. Chesterton, as we would 
expect, is but little troubled by this. For him “ play at 
least is always serious; so long as we can say ‘ Let us pre- 
tend,’ we must be sincere.”” And he expresses the same 
half-truth when he writes: ‘‘ Stevenson was a man who 
believed in craftsmanship; that is, in creation.” Buta 
writer may be more crafty than creative and his pretending 
may be a romantic evasion of life instead of an ideal inter- 
pretation of it. Mr. Chesterton admits that Stevenson’s 
escapade was an escape, but for him all such escapes lead 
necessarily to reality, to that ‘‘ garden of childhood ” in 
which faith is easy and life has the glory and freshness of a 
dream. But the great writer is not a fugitive. He knows 
with Keats that a world of Pains and Troubles is necessary 
to school an intelligence and make it asoul. He knows that 
to be really sincere we must search life narrowly as well 
as pretend, bring our romance to grips with realism, and 
chasten our imagination with thought. Stevenson was too 
ready to pretend, to let his talents play with a vivid, whim- 
sical, tender animation over life. Before his death he had 
begun to go deeper. There is little that is falsetto in 
‘‘ Weir of Hermiston.’’ But perennial as the charm of his 
romance, his optimism, his morality and his heroism must 
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be, there is a want of profundity in all of them. We may 
sympathise as much as Mr. Chesterton with Stevenson’s 
dash for liberty and happiness. But we cannot put as high 
a value upon the literary fruits of it as he does. 


I’A. Fausset. 


EXCELLENTLY WELL DONE.* 


To review the work of a friend is always a hard job. To 
review the work of two friends writing in collaboration is 
a harder job. But when one of your friends died twenty- 
one years ago, and you only got to know the other friend 
ten years ago, so that you never saw your two friends 
together, the whole thing becomes a problem with a sort of 
ghostly touch about it. 

Well, that is the plight I am in over ‘“‘ Wheal Darkness,”’ 
a rather wonderful novel by the late H. D. Lowry and Mrs. 
Dawson Scott. I knew Lowry very well indeed in my 
early twenties, when he was editing the Ludgate Magazine. 
I did not get to know Mrs. Dawson Scott until my middle 
forties. Yet in this story I hear the voices of my two 
friends indistinguishly commingled. Make no mistake : 
‘“Wheal Darkness” is a very fine yarn. Within my 
limited space it is impossible to give the semblance of an 
outline of this story as it will be of any of those which 
follow. I can only commend it to you for its great beauty 
and power ; great qualities wrought out of the blind forces 
of nature and human nature. 

“* Wheal Darkness ’”’ presenting itself as the most formid- 
able of these five novels under review, I have followed my 
invariable practice of tackling it first. But now that I 
am (as the phrase goes) up against “‘ Nettle Harvest,’’ I am 
not at all sure that I should not have started with that book. 
I certainly regard it as the best novel on my list. For once 
I fully agree with the note on the jacket that here is a new 
novelist who will not remain long unknown. I have not 
before heard of the author, Sylvia Denys Hooke, but her 
masterly handling of her material, her quiet force, her 
unusual power of character drawing, and above all her 
charm, which is largely expressed in a brooding sense of 
atmosphere, are irresistible. The central figure of the 
book—indeed she is the book—is Miss Jane Parker, who 
one morning in spring woke up to the realisation that she 
was forty-four. Her ordinary self is most delightfully 
described in the first few pages, and then an extraordinary 
self develops. It is the time of her second blooming. 
O, but all this is so trivial! You must read the book ; 
and if you find it not to your taste, I will be rude enough 
to say thatjI am sorry for your taste. 

My old friend Conal O’Riordan’s work has always a 
distinctive and distinguished quality about it which makes 
the life of at least one reviewer not altogether a happy one. 
You never know what he is getting up to. It is all very 
fine and large for him to introduce to me—no, I should say, 
fling at me—whole scoops of chaps—yes, and women— 
whom I cannot possibly get on intimate terms with in the 
limited compass of a brief review. But I was shaking 
hands with Guardsman Quinn inside five minutes. 

To say that “‘ Soldier Born ”’ is a rousing and a stirring 
romance, but not in any crude conventional sense, is 
merely to say that it is by Conal O’Riordan. To say that 
it-abounds in wit and humour is merely to say again that 
it is by Conal O’Riordan. But there is a tenderness of 
feeling, a delicacy of touch, of which I would just love to 
say more if only I could say the right words withal. 
Briefly, the story is of the Regency period, but being 
packed not so tightly with blackguardry as most romances 
of that period are, it seems at times a little out of touch 
with reality, probably because it is so closely in touch with 
it. Anyway, “‘ Soldier Born ” is a book to buy and cherish. 

Robert Hichens is always good, of course, and knows his 

* “ Wheal Darkness.’”’ By H. D. Lowry and C. A. Dawson 
Scott. (Hutchinson.)—‘‘ Nettle Harvest.”” By Sylvia Denys 
Hooke. (Chapman & Hall.)—‘‘ Soldier Born.’’ By Conal 
O’Riordan. (Collins.)—‘‘ The Bacchante and the Nun.” By 


Robert Hichens. (Methuen.)—“‘ Vestal Fire.’”’ By Compton 
Mackenzie. (Cassells.) 7s. 6d. each. 


business. The trouble is that it is more of a business than 
an art. ‘‘ The Bacchante and the Nun,” as a title for a 
serious novel, is too luridly cheap and tawdrily suggestive, 
and would better adorn a cinema poster than the cover 
of a reputable piece of literature. And so it is throughout. 
Every effect is unduly heightened. Every slab of colour 
laid on a bit too thick. Everybody seems to be talking at 
the top of their voice all the time, and doing all other 
things regardless of expense. As a novel of the London 
stage a good deal of this exuberance of garishness and glitter 
is perhaps pardonable, though writing from long and deep 
experience I can imagine no phase of life so dull and tire- 
some, silly and dull, as that of the theatre. But there! 
I am taking Mr. Hichens far too seriously. He is only 
pulling our leg. It should suffice that anyway this latest 
novel of his will thrill tremendously the uninitiate, and so 
may well be praised for the enjoyment it will afford quite 
a considerable assortment of folk. Especially as there is 
quite a lot of soul-stuff in it. 

There is some slight similarity between Mr. Hichens’s 
latest novel and Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s. The central 
themes of the two books bear no slightest resemblance 
whatsoever. No, it is rather a matter of style and of an 
attitude towards life generally. Both authors are incurable 
romanticists, and furiously melodramatic. They both aim 
at being frightfully knowing, widely-worldly-wise, and con- 
sequently terribly jaded by too many hectic experiences. 
The scene of ‘‘ Vestal Fire ’’—which title again is un- 
pleasantly suggestive of the cinema poster—is laid on an 
Italian island where a cosmopolitan crowd of idlers can 
(seemingly) think of no better way of killing time than by 
quarrelling among themselves, back-biting one another, 
and lying and slandering more or less indiscriminately. 
This novel certainly has wit and moments of real power. 
The characterisation also is often excellent. But I think 
you might find more genuine fun in some Balham back street 
then in the Via Caprera. 

EpwIn PuGuH. 


ANTHONY HOPE'S MEMORIES.* 


In this engaging book Sir Anthony Hope Hawkins sets 
down memories of the first forty years of his life. When 
he%comes to 1903 he stops. In that year ‘‘ I turned forty, 
and almost simultaneously I turned Benedict. The two 
events together constitute a ‘ divide’ in my life, on the 
edge of which my pen may well arrest its course.’’ The 
book begins with his childhood at Clapton, schooldays at 
Marlborough, then Oxford (he was at Balliol under Jowett), 
back again to London and the study of the law. He 
began to ‘‘ devil’’ for R. S. Wright, then Junior Counsel 
to the Treasury, in 1989, and when, on Wright’s elevation 
to the Bench, Mr. Asquith succeeded, the connection was 
not broken. ‘‘ There has been nothing in my life,’’ writes 
Sir Anthony, ‘“‘ that I have valued and enjoyed more than 
working under and with Mr. Asquith.” 

Meanwhile other interests were pressing. The idea of 
“ Ruritania ’’ came into his head one evening as he was 
walking back to the Temple from the Westminster County 
Court, where he had just won his case. In a month, in 
December, 1893, to be precise, ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda ”’ 
was written. It was an instant success. ‘‘ Will you allow 
me to congratulate you on your very spirited and gallant 
little book ? ’’ wrote Robert Louis Stevenson to the author, 
in a letter which was found on his writing-table at Vailima 
after his death. 

Out and in of the pages which form the second half of 
the book there pass figures famous in London literary and 
social circles in the nineties—Henley and Oscar Wilde, 
George Meredith, Israel Zangwill and Ellen Terry. Henley 
and Oscar Wilde ‘‘ were both what may be called pagan 
influences, yet opposite as the poles; though perhaps in 
Swinburne they kept house together uneasily—or on a 
Box and Cox system.’’ The Memories end with two 


* “Memories and Notes.’ 


‘By Anthony Hope. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 
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chapters on America, recollections of a lecturing tour 
undertaken in 1897, and of a private visit in 1903. 

One impression stands out very clearly. An air of good 
fellowship runs through this book. In these days of many 
memoirs it is a relief to find an author not setting out to 
make revelations which will discover the great in un- 
comfortable situations, not piecing together his recollections 
solely to score a point. ‘‘ There is some soul of goodness 
in things evil, would men observingly distil it out,’’ says 
the unchanging 
wisdom of Shake- 
speare, and portraits 
set down in malice 
more often than not 
leave the greater half 
of the truth untold. 
This is not to say that 
these memories and 
notes disclose no per- 
sonal prejudices in 
the author. Other- 
wise very dull they 
would be. But the 
whole book con- 
ceived and set out, so 
to speak, in an ample 
air. Everyone who 
writes a biography 
writes himself down, 
and Anthony Hope 
has no need to fear 
the verdict. This is 
a book which is 
pleasant to read, 
pleasant to return to, 
and pleasant to have 
lying about. 

M. A. SUTHERLAND. 


A WATERLOO 
JOURNAL.* 


It was a _ happy 
idea of Messrs. Davies 
to reprint some of the 
classic military re- 
miniscences and _ to 
launch them with in- 
troductions by the 
skilled hand of Sir 
John Fortescue. This 
time they have given 
us Mercer’s famous — 
“Journal of the Photo by Lenore. 
Waterloo Campaign,”’ 
one of the very few 


accounts of the campaign from the artillery point of view, 
and incidentally one of the most interesting war diaries ever 
written. - It is almost entirely subjective, and none the 
worse for that. As Mercer puts it: ‘“‘ A scientific relation 
of the great struggle I pretend not to write. I write 
neither history nor ‘ Memoires pour servir a l|’Histoire,’ 
but only pure simple gossip for my own amusement— 
just what happened to me and mine, and what I did see 
happen to others about me.’’ The result is a vivid picture 
of the retreat from Quatre Bras, of the part played by 
“G”" Troop Royal Horse Artillery at Waterloo, and of 
the subsequent advance over the frontier and on to Paris. 
This latter part, though without outstanding incident, 
has a special interest for us to-day, for the route lay through 
Mons and Le Cateau along the very road followed by so 
many of the Old Contemptibles almost exactly a century 
after Wellington’s troops had passed that way. 


* “ Journal of the Waterloo,Campaign.” By Captain Cavalié 


Mercer, With an Introduction!by the Hon. Sir John Fortescue. 
(Davies.) 


Sir John Fortescue’s introduction adds much to the 
value of the reprint, but we do not quite grasp the follow- 
ing: ‘ His picture of Uxbridge, general-in-chief of the 
cavalry .. . leading the gums into a narrow lane and 
leaving them to get themselves out would be incredible 
were it not far too strange to be invented.’”’ Mercer himself 
seems to give (p. 150) a satisfactory solution. He says 
that on regaining the chaussée: ‘“‘ We found his lordship 
collecting the scattered hussars into a squadron for our 
rescue, for which pur- 
pose it was he had so 
unceremoniously left 
us.” Surely this 
sentence must have 
escaped Sir John ? 

F. E. W. 


FAIRIES AND 
FAIRIES.* 


No doubt this age, 
though there may be 
flaws in its democ- 
racy, is more generally 
democratic than most 
of the preceding ages. 
It is therefore only 
proper that every 
man and woman 
should be free of the 
fairy world which 
intermingles with our 
own. And here are 
three benefactors who 
are willing to do their 
share in bringing this 
about. Holt Marvell, 
apparently a lady, 
writes of a witch or 
fairy whose pleasure 
it was to cause the 
members of a country- 
house party to remain 
for a year in each 
other’s society. As 
might be supposed, 
this enforced associa- 
tion rather quickly 
palls, which is a moral 
that was _ scarcely 
worth _ illustrating. 
However the person- 
ages play their 


Sir Anthony Hope Hawkins. fantastic parts for our 
From “ Memories and Notes.” By Anthony Hope (Hutchinson). 


enjoyment; it is on 
the details here and 
there that we prefer to linger. Pale Ponds House in Hamp- 
shire has an eccentric Oriental exterior and a Muezzin 
attends to his duties in the minaret. He is one Bloggs, 
born in South Shields, who had specialised for years in 
Muezzin parts. So each morning the prayer rang out 
over the rose terraces: ‘‘ Allah is god and Ma’omet is his 
prophet, and lo, the ‘unter of the East ‘ath caught the 
Sultan’s turret in a noose of light!’’ This was a manifest 
untruth, but satisfied Lady Hermione Flourish, the owner 
of this odd demesne. We may, if we had to spend a year 
on some island with one book, prefer a good many to this 
one; the characters may in fact weary us a little even in 
a few hours, but for the reading of a sultry afternoon, lying 
in a hammock, this well-printed book will be quite adequate. 

A book which can be read with equal ease and rapidity 
is ‘“‘ Fairyhood,”’ by Clare Scarlett. The writer claims 


* “The Passionate Clowns.” By Holt Marvell. 6s. net. 
(Duckworth.)—‘‘ Fairyhood.’’ By Clare Scarlett. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Stanley Paul.)—‘‘ The Fiddler in Barly.’’ By Robert Nathan. 
6s. net. (Heinemann.) 
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what may be called the “‘ benefit of fairy,’’ seeing that she 
likes to skip over the transitional parts of her tale. These 
links are indeed sometimes rather troublesome to put in. 
Why then not leave them out ? The effect may be slightly 
disconcerting ; but we get used to it—and if we are 
anxious to follow the adventures of this and that character 
we will the more appreciate Miss Scarlett’s method. The 
heroine of the book is Rosalie, upon whom no pains have 
been spared. It may be that Barrie would have insisted 
less on her fascinating strangeness. But there she is— 
a young woman with whom on the whole we heartily 
sympathise. Her magnificent and heavy mother, Edith 
Maitland, is well depicted. And the various members of 
the family do what is expected of them. We may hesitate 
in being convinced about her uncle John and his dramatic 
successes, as well as by Rosalie herself when she leaped 
into fame and fortune; but Io, the actress, is an agreeable 
young woman of the day, and the last page of the book, 
a passage between Io and Oliver Lane—the worm who was 
turning—confirms us in our suspicion that after all ’tis 
a long lane that has no turning. Perhaps in a book so 
ardently devoted to a heroine with a fairy mentality the 
prolonged details of her attempt to give birth to a child, an 
unsuccessful attempt, do not seem particularly harmonious ; 
but Harry, the weak husband from Manchester, is very 
well done, and if Miss Scarlett will persevere she should 
give us a book of genuine entertainment. 

“ The Fiddler in Barly ”’ is a book of which I would not 
miss a word. It has only one hundred and thirty-eight 
pages, but I lingered over them for a long time, and every 
reader worth considering will turn the last page with a sigh 
of pleasure and regret. Robert Nathan’s previous book, 
a study of the Prophet Jonah, did not come my way ; but 
I hope that I shall miss no other productions of this delight- 
ful American artist. He gives us here an account of sundry 
happenings in a tiny American village. For a moment 
one trembles lest the sentimental should get the upper hand, 
but wit and beauty and wisdom have their way: “ The 
sun sank lower and lower, the blue veils deepened in the 
trees. From the woods long shadows crept out across 
the fields, stilling the birds; over the cricket song, through 
the wet grass, the cows went home with a faint fall of bells. 
The sky was green, a single star hung like a silver lantern 
in the west. And there the road went on, over the blue 
floors of evening, under the quiet sky, over the curving 
earth.’”’ It is perhaps fifteen or twenty years ago since the 
firm of Heinemann published a fairy tale by a Dutch 
writer—I think his name was Jan van Eeden—which 
unhappily did not enjoy in England a hundredth part of 
the success it should have had. This book, which reminds 
one of van Eeden’s delicious fantasy, will, let us hope, have 
a more prosperous voyage. Those who deliberately 
deprive themselves of the friendship of Pa Adams and of 
Metabel, with her yellow dress, of Musket, the thoughtful 
dog, and Bartholomew, the ambitious cook, of Mrs. Sebold 
and of Reverend Flood, of Lemuel and Tiny, and of others 
galore, will be very much the poorer for it. The author 
convinces us that he does really know what is in the minds 
of all sorts of men and women and children, and dogs and 
poultry and robins—and we defy anyone to prove that 
his psychology of the cricket is inaccurate. Mr. Shrub, 
instead of going on his travels, says he will walk back a 
few steps with Julius, the lovelorn organist. Side by side 
they started back to Barly under Mr. Shrub’s umbrella. 
*‘T’m in no hurry,” Mr. Shrub had said, as he halted before 
turning back. But there will be many readers in a hurry 
to have Mr. Nathan’s next book. 


HENRY BAERLEIN. 


ENGLAND RECLAIMED.* 


If these deeply sympathetic sketches of rustic English 
characters, shot through and through as they are with 
the divine light of poetic vision, had been signed by a 


* “England Reclaimed: a Book of Eclogues.” 


By Osbert 
Sitwell. 7s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 


poet with a democratic ’’ reputation, how they would 
have been acclaimed with cries of ‘‘ the human touch,” 
“the universal appeal of great art,” ‘‘ poetry without 
highbrow snobbery ’’ and soon! And the cries would have 
uttered some truths too, for although this ‘‘ Book of 
Eclogues ’’ comes from no other than Mr. Osbert Sitwell 
(who is most amusingly regarded in some of the purgatorical 
circles of the literary universe as a ‘‘ highbrow ’’), nobody 
with a moderate share of human intelligence and feeling 
could possibly fail to understand this sharp, bright poetry 
which flashes like a silver carp out of the waters of memory. 
And if it is sharp with wit, and bright with the light that 
never was, it is also alive with emotion transmuted by art. 
The delicious humour in many of these character sketches, 
as well as the pathos in others, tells the reader that the 
motive in recovering such portraits from limbo is the 
poet’s love for the originals. So in ‘‘ Grand Finale” he 
tells us : 
“Tf I must leave the faces that I love, 
Let it be when every dove 
Is crooning, swinging in the soft June trees, 
And roses ride on every breeze : 
Thus would I love the faces that I leave 
And need not so much grieve.” 


Thus it is that the poet can make us laugh at Mr. and 
Mrs. Hague, Mary-Anne, Mr. and Mrs. Nutch, Mr. and 
Mrs. Goodbeare and the rest—laugh at and yet sympa- 
thetically understand these carpenters, gardeners, under- 
takers, their wives and their children, and their aspirations 
and fears. They blend with some of the fairest memories 
of childhood, and that is perhaps the indispensable condi- 
tion for the profound and questing love which travels back 
to “reclaim ”’ a portion of England which is now merging 
into the eternal life of memory and of art. And _ his 
triumph is a triumph over dust, a triumph which even 
“ Dust’s Arch-Enemy,”’ Mrs. Southern, could not vanquish. 
For ‘“‘ Dust’’ was more than was imagined by “ that 
grey typhoon we knew as Mrs. Southern, spinning along 
the darkened passages, 
“Watching things, tugging things, 
Seeing to things, and putting things to rights.” 


But though she “ spun along in a twisting column of gold 
atoms, A halo of gold motes above and about her, A column 
of visible, virtuous activity, 
“Her life was a span of hopeless conflict, 

For she battled against Time, 

That never-vanquished and invisible foe. 

She did not recognise her enemy, 

She thought him Dust : 

But what is Dust, 

Save Time’s most lethal weapon, 

His faithful ally and our sneaking foe, 

Through whom Time steals and covers all we know, 

The very instrument through whom he overcame 

Great Nineveh and Rome and Carthage, 

Ophir and Trebizond and Ephesus, 

Now deep, all deep, so deep in dust ?”’ 


Alas! space is also an inveterate enemy, and this 
review must close abruptly, with the strong recommenda- 
tion to get this delightful book and enjoy it, regardless of 
theories or schools of poetry. The poet’s great skill is 
well concealed, because he is an artist, not a ‘‘ highbrow.” 


R. L. MEGRoz. 


A GREAT IMPERIALIST.* 


We of the new generation may perhaps be excused if 
we seem a little tardy in thrilling to the name of Cecil 
Rhodes ; we belong to that epoch of which the central 
event was not an effort, however great, after Imperial 
expansion, but a desperate fight for national existence. 
We enjoy little of that physical and moral security in which 
Imperial expansion must have its foundations; we are 
impatient of advice, distrustful of leadership, and we are 
uncertain whither we wish to go. 

But were a leader to arise, I have no doubt whatever 


* “ Rhodes: A Life.” By J. G. McDonald. 2rs. 
Allan.) 
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that he would be able to count upon us—for we youngsters 
are not as bad as we are painted, and can be as loyal as 
our fathers were to the heroes of their day. But I am 
sometimes tempted to think that their heroes were in the 
lucky position of having a following more or less ready- 
made; enlargement of empire was then definitely in the 
air and they had but to establish a personal supremacy. 
Their creed was supplied them; nowadays we have no 
creed. 

‘Tf there be a God and He cares anything about what 
I do,’”’ declared Rhodes, ‘‘ I think it is clear that He would 
like me to do what He is doing Himself. And He is mani- 
festly fashioning the English-speaking race as the chosen 
instrument by which He will bring in a state of society 
based on Justice, Liberty and Peace.’’ Which of us possesses 
so unshakable and unashamed a sense of mission as this 
man who built up our empire in Africa? However we 
may regard his aims and his exploits, we cannot but 
admire the steadfast patriotism and never wavering idealism 
which informed his life. 

Nor can we fail to admire a man who inspired in his 
colleagues and his workers—ultimately even in_ his 
enemies !—a loyalty so intense as did Rhodes. One after 
another they come forward—as Mr. McDonald has now 
done—in love and gratitude to champion him in a world 
that is utterly different from his world, with a generation 
largely ignorant of the glamour of his name. There is 
something moving and splendid in this loyalty with which 
they rush to blazon him before us feckless youngsters, for 
it is the reflection of his own loyalty to his ideal. 

“To be useful to my country’ was his slogan. Its 
quiet generalisation betokens the humility of the man ; 
for in what highfalutin might he not have expressed 
himself ? Hard work made him; circumstances brought 
him into prominence; fate alternately buffeted and 
consoled him ; but throughout he remained—Cecil Rhodes. 
‘* So little done, so much to do,’’ he murmured as he died ; 
and they buried him amid the magnificent silences of the 
Matopo Hills. 

Perhaps it is inevitable that the combination of humility 
in the man, loyalty in his friends and workers and the 
almost superhuman task which he accomplished should 
make of him an idol and create of his acts a legend ; for 
idols and legends are the concomitants of faith. If so, 
Mr. McDonald has shaken himself free from their trammels ; 
he writes with a grand enthusiasm but with tempered 
judgment, with a fiery ardour but with discretion. He 
presents to the waverers of the younger generation the 
full-length portrait of a man on whom they can look with 
esteem, if not with veneration, as possessing in abundance 
those qualities which they lack. 


W. BRANCH JOHNSON. 


EARL OF OXFORD.* 


These speeches of the Earl of Oxford make excellent 
reading, despite the fact that the subjects with which 
many of them deal have lost a good deal of their original 
interest and appeal. Mr. Asquith—to give the veteran 
Liberal statesman the name which he has made illustrious— 
_possesses in full measure two of the orator’s finest gifts, 
that of basing a political case on principles so broad, 
so generous and so comprehensive as to leave no loop- 
hole for attack, that of summarising a party’s aims in 
language eloquent and moving but never flaccid, florid 
or pompous. The sheer technique of his defence of Free 
Trade against Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and of the case 
he made out for Welsh Disendowment will still come 
as a great delight to all who can appreciate a masterly 
dialectical display ; while his speech on the aspirations 
of Liberalism, here happily preserved, together with many 
of the patriotic deliverances which came from him during 
the Great War, are so felicitously phrased that they trans- 
cend mere rhetoric and soar easily into that atmosphere 


* ‘Speeches by the Earl of Oxford and Asquith, K.G;’ 18s. 
(Hutchinson.) 


of pure eloquence in which they encounter nothing superior 
to them save the greatest utterances of Burke and Canning. 

In a preface of less than fifty words the Earl declares 
that this selection from his speeches has been made, under 
his own general supervision, by his private secretary, 
Mr. Basil Herbert of the Inner Temple. Whether the 
editor of a statesman’s speeches should publish them 
exactly as they were delivered, uncensored and untrimmed, 
with all their imperfections on their head, is admittedly 
a nice point. Perhaps he might fairly be allowed to correct 
occasional lapses from syntax and to remove the more 
venerable kind of cliché. Mr. Herbert however seems 
to scorn such devices; for in a speech on Free Trade 
in which he attacks Mr. Bonar Law, then Secretary to 
the Board of Trade, Mr. Asquith is allowed to use a quite 
superfluous ‘“‘ I believe ’’ to marry a substantive to a rela- 
tive sentence [‘‘ my honourable friend the member for 
Colne Valley and who ...is.. . neither a lawyer nor 
a doctrinaire ’’], and twice in the course of a few sentences 
to indulge in that feeblest of expletives, ‘‘I venture to 
say.’ This surely is hardly being fair to a speaker who 
on great occasions picks his words with the greatest care 
and whose tongue and ear instinctively reject the banal 
and the threadbare phrase. 


Lewis BETTANY. 


REASONABLE FAITH.* 


It is a most exhilarating cross-country run to read these 
three volumes one after the other. You not only realise 
the authors’ prejudices but are made healthily aware of 
your own; of those prejudices which are inevitably part 
of your very self, the way you are made and needs must 
look at things, and also the acquired prejudices due to 
training, environment, dominant interests—and human 
laziness. Each has been written by a passionate pilgrim 
with a keen, questing mind and a hungry soul, each has 
won the right to speak and has something to say. 

Further, the order of their publication is the order in 
which these books can be most naturally and easily read 
with profit, and a clear lead is given in each case by the 
title chosen. Miss Royden bases her all on the revelation 
of God in Christ, Father Knox on the revelation of God 
through the Church which looms much larger than the 
Christ in his working faith, and Professor Huxley stands 
or falls with the Universe which for him comes to its point 
of fulfilment in the spiritual values which are the final 
gain of the long commerce of spirit with things, of mind 
with matter. Miss Royden’s book is a fine expression of 
Liberal Evangelicalism with her own very strong individual 
modifications and personal emphasis. The book is a 
transcript of the living voice of a woman who could not 
surrender her mind to save her soul, were it demanded— 
which it is not. It is always good preaching, whilst the 
chapter on the Humanity of Christ is one of the most 
deeply moving interpretations and appeals that has come 
our way for many a day. 

Father Knox has used his eyes and made up his mind 
—and, having made his choice, devotes mind, body and 
soul to holding fast and proclaiming the teaching of that 
Church which for him not only has the truth but is the 
truth, other churches being merely “‘ other Christianities.”’ 
It must be one’s invincible Protestantism which compels 
one to prefer with gusto to be a “‘ pagan suckled in a creed 
outworn '’—which Father Knox would accept as an accurate 
description of our state. Nevertheless, we believe his book 
may be accepted as a fairly accurate presentation of the 
general teaching of Roman Catholicism and a clear outline 
of the kind of arguments used. 

“ Religion without Revelation” will be, alas, a too 
accurate title for many. Professor Huxley denies the 
possibility of a revelation of God but many readers will 
find the strong moving of the Spirit of God in this book 

* “T Believe in God.” By A. Maude Royden. 7s. 6d.— 
“The Belief of Catholics." By Ronald Knox. 7s. 6d.— 


Religion Without Revelation.”” By Julian S. Huxley. 8s. 6d. 
(‘‘ What I Believe’ Series. Ernest Benn.) 
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and a real revelation in this passionate refusal to use words 
lightly, this equally passionate desire to see clearly and 
report honestly, this instinctive loyalty to the good, the 
true and the beautiful. This is a book that compels and 
draws to a re-reading. The reader should commence, 
however, with that intensely interesting and intriguing 
Chapter Four where Professor Huxley with reverent skill 
shows us the birth and development of his soul. But the 
more one reads this denial of revelation the more one feels 
there is something yet to be said or life has already said 
too much. This very book and the author’s spirit is the 
final and magnificent refutation of his own conclusions. 
The Universe cannot produce him and mean only what he 
seeks to prove. When I cannot answer his arguments, he 
does—by being what he is. 
ARTHUR HIRD. 


A PROPHET OF HOPE.* 


The six chapters contained in this little book were 
originally delivered last year as the first series of the 
= Halley Stewart Lectures. The main object of the Halley 
| Stewart Trust, we are told, is ‘‘ Research for the Christian 
7 Ideal in all Social Life,’’ and a more ideal inaugural 
lecturer could not have been found than Sir Oliver Lodge, 
who, to a greater degree than any man living, has asserted 
and demonstrated the essential unity of the universe and 
of all human activity. ‘‘ I agree,’ says Sir Oliver, ‘‘ that 

I have a message to deliver.” 


occasions ; and I propose now formally to express the substance 
; of what from time to time I have orally said, so as to record it 
: and make it accessible to a much wider circle. For I am im- 
pressed with the majesty and possibilities of the Universe, as 


| y “TI have, indeed, already partially delivered it on various 


- 1 contrasted with the comparatively narrow outlook taken by 
| i the average of those engaged in the work of the world. The 


world has a long, long time before it, and I am convinced that 
i the spirit of man is capable of much higher development in the 
future than it has yet attained.” 


Readers who have followed Sir Oliver’s public utterances 
will find little that is fresh in this volume, and those who 
desire closer acquaintance with his scientific principles 
and discoveries must turn to his larger works, to which he 
himself directs them. It is true that he here briefly and 
‘‘ popularly ’’ restates his theories about space and time, 
the atom, the electron, and so forth. But his real purpose 
in these lectures is to preach a sermon, and a saner, more 
clear-sighted, and more inspiring one it would be impossible 
to imagine. Sir Oliver’s main plea is for the open mind. 
He admits that science tends to a certain narrowness of 
outlook, but, as he dryly remarks, that ‘‘ has occurred 
among theologians too.” There are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamed of in any single philosophy, 
and, if only our vision were broad and deep enough, we 
should realise that ‘‘ nothing is too great or too good to 
be true.” 


‘‘ The Universe is far greater than we know ; the possibilities 
of existence are illimitable. That which we apprehend is a very 
small portion of Reality. The Universe is infinite in an infinite 
number of ways. It is no time to lose heart and feel that we 
are groping in the dark. The mists are being lifted, a light is 
shining through: towers and pinnacles of beauty are visible at 
times, although too soon the clouds of earth gather round them 
again . . . with physical eyes alone we cannot penetrate the 
depths of reality. We already know much of which we have 
no sensuous cognizance ; and in that direction, both as indivi- 
duals and as a race, we may look forward to advance towards 
heights unspeakable.” 


In many such glowing passages Sir Oliver reaffirms his 
faith in the Design and Purpose of the Universe, in the 
spiritual basis of matter, in survival after death, and in 
that far-off divine event ’’ of which Tennyson speaks. 
Yet he is no shallow optimist. While believing that the 
stars in their courses fight for us, he constantly pauses to 
remind us that, for good or ill, we still have the future 
in our own hands, since ‘‘ the Deity acts through agents 


* “Science and Human Progress.”” By Sir Oliver Lodge. 
4s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 


and by physical means.’’ To all sensitive readers this 
little book will come not only as a message of hope, but as 
a challenge to worthier living. 

GILBERT THOMAS. 


REVIVALS.* 


It is the best possible testimony to a writer’s literary 
strength that his works, after an interval of years, should 
be reintroduced to the reading public; and such a happy 
fate is the fortune of Mr. Alfred Tresidder Sheppard. How 
many years have passed since ‘“‘ Running Horse Inn” 
and ‘‘ The Red Cravat’’ first appeared I cannot say, 
for their estimable publishers have not printed the dates, 
and therefore have deprived us of a pleasant and useful 
piece of biographical information. ‘‘ The Autobiography 
of Judas Iscariot ’’ however is shown to be seven years 
old; and I shall not linger long over that least excellent 
of the three books under review, mainly because I belong 
to the unorthodox school of those who, realising how 
cheerfully the elect can hate the infidel, feel—always 
reverently be it said—that Judas is entitled to some 
benefit of the doubt. His side of the mighty story has 
never been told, and I cannot believe that Jesus—Who 
could read the hearts of the Pharisees with all their practised 
powers of deception—would have suffered him to join 
the twelve and to remain a disciple for so long if he had 
been as utterly bad as the saintly historians have made 
him out to be. Mr. Sheppard, except for his richly- 
coloured embroideries, keeps faithfully to the statements 
of scripture; and there with humility I leave it. 

What a fine novel is ‘“‘ Running Horse Inn’’! It bears 
rereading admirably. It is a characteristic Sheppard 
romance; a piece of true England, borrowed from that 
part of Kent where happily we find ourselves in ‘‘ Here 
Comes an Old Sailor.” Those old-world coasting towns 
and villages, linked together by chalky roads running 
between gracious meadows and cornfields, are so rich 
in history, as well as in opportunities for romantic make- 
believe, that the wonder is that Mr. Sheppard has the 
district so much to himself. His story of the brothers 
Kennett, with their darkly-entangled destiny, moves with 
a sensitive lightness of touch, restraint and surety to its 
thrilling and moving climax. I wish that he could have 
spared Bess, beautifully and with a masterly delicacy 
as he has realised the circumstance of her death; for 
except that through life’s little ironies the innocent must 
suffer with the guilty, there was really no necessity for 
that sacrifice. But there it is! Mr. Sheppard, besides 
being an historical novelist of outstanding rank, is deeply 
conscious of the subtle ironies of human life. He knows 
that on this playground of infinity we men-things are 
toys for the gods; and what condition can give those 
powers beyond the moon more exquisite sport than to 
see us pursuing phantoms and winning the reward of 
nothing at all? Therefore it is that he can easily point 
the moral by also punishing innocent Bess for John’s 
cowardice and dilatoriness under the close threat of his 
brother’s execution. The eleventh-hour determination, 
the sudden departure, the ride, the race, the fog, the 
misdirection, the consequent failure of gallant Blossom 
and the arrival under the gallows—just in time and just 
too late—comprise a superb climax with its mockery of 
us mortals who are the food of the gods’ mirth. 

With ‘‘ The Red Cravat”’ we find ourselves at Wuster- 
hausen, in the Germany of Frederick William, of which 
Macaulay has given us a stirring picture in his essay on 
Frederick the Great. Our hero, Dick Catherwood, is a 
little fellow of six-foot-four and therefore not of much 
account as one of the King of Prussia’s gigantic body- 
guard into which he is kidnapped. He is good enough 
however to go on with, as his disappearance promised 
to help a rival in the lists of love until again, and this time 

* “ Running Horse Inn ’”’ and ‘‘ The Red Cravat.’’ 7s. 6d. each, 
(Hodder & Stoughton.)—‘‘ The Autobiography of Judas Is- 


cariot.”” 3s. 6d. By Alfred Tresidder Sheppard. (Allen & 
Unwin.) 
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happily, the gods bring the ironic conclusion. 
As always, Mr. Sheppard is finely ingenious. 
He manages his plot—the horrid word on this 
occasion can be rightly used—with a snap and 


adroitness positively enviable. Also he tells oO VO Bu 


his tale with a robust jocularity, not devoid 
of the knockabout. I know this is good; but 
I hesitate to praise as I feel it should be 
praised, because I recognise my comparative 
lack of a sense of humour. So much that 
makes the world laugh leaves me wondering, 
though I am quite sure that in the case of 
Gundling, of Fassmann, of Frau Dunkelsbuhler 
and the Countess-Dowager von Schunk, it is 
my ear-blindness that is at fault and not Mr. 
Sheppard’s fun. Anyhow “ The Red Cravat ”’ 
is entertaining. It goes with dash and fine 
spirits from beginning to end. The rereading 
of these novels has the further advantage that 
it shows how far beyond them still are ‘‘ Here 
Comes an Old Sailor’? and Brave Earth.”’ 
And now will Mr. Sheppard write a story of 
the time of the Black Death ? 


C. E. LAWRENCE. 


LONDON NIGHTS.* 


This is a hard and exact age; the past for 
the past’s sake is not much in favour. Senti- 
mentalism, which is easy emotion, but not 
always spurious, does not pursue its sebaceous, 
tear-trickling way as it once did ; lumpsin the 
throat have hastily to be converted into catarrh. 
The pendulum has swung away from sugar and 
“all that is nice’’ to an almost morbid, but 
would-be scientific, accuracy. So Mr. Desmond 
must have known perfectly well, when he wrote 
his account of the “‘ good old days”’ from a 
not too distant memory, that hard modern 
youth would not be overwhelmed with sym- 
pathy for his point of view. A less courageous 
man would have tried to justify the description of 
those days as ‘“‘ good’’; this author does nothing of 
the sort. He doesn’t care two raps whether they 
were genuinely good or not; they were good for 
him, and trebly good in memory. He has therefore 
approached his subject as a frank sentimentalist, and 
addresses an audience of—shall we say—-the young 
middle-aged. To them, since the faculty for perceiving 
virtue in what has gone past recall grows with years, 
‘‘ London Nights of Long Ago”’ will bring great pleasure ; 
they will find in it that mingling of laughter and of tears, 
that jolly and broad humanity which lies at the heart of 
all veal people. And Mr. Desmond is of that not too 
common type that loves more than hates. 

As we read and allow our fleeting memories to be jogged, 
we are somewhat staggered at the swiftness with which 
London has changed. The rattle and ringing of the 
hansoms in Piccadilly—how these pages bring back that 
. delightful sound ! Comparing those days with these, Mr. 
Desmond points out how much jollier folk were a quarter 
of a century ago; their gaiety came from within and had 
to find expression ; while to-day men and women are on 
the look-out for pleasure—an utterly different thing. 
Perhaps it was that in the nineties and early nineteen 
hundreds so much innocent amusement was “ fast’”’ or 
‘“‘ shocking ’’ or “‘ not quite nice,’’ that the breaking of a 
few quite arbitrary rules of decorum gave an added spice 
to commonplace actions. While to-day—we are all 
emancipated ; there is precious little that ‘isn’t done,” 
and we are accordingly blasés. 

The best chapters in this enjoyable book are, for the 
reader, devoted to food and song. Mr. Desmond, as a 


* “QLondon Nights of Long Ago.” By Shaw Desmond. 
21s. (Duckworth.) 
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young man in the City, reminds us of the shifts to which 
unopulent persons were put in order to get an adequate 
meal away from home, where there was nothing between 
the “‘ light refreshment ”’ of the early A. B. C.’s and the 
expensive restaurant. There was one place however where 
“you could get a perfectly grilled chop or steak, tender 
as chicken, for 7d... . ‘ veg’s’ cost 1d. or 2d. per 
portion. ...” 

And the Moore and Burgess Minstrels. How would they 
““go down’’ now? Well, I suppose that each age gets 
what it wants or at any rate what it deserves, and I for 
one cannot recapture in the modern revue the ecstatic 
enjoyment which I remember at the old St. James’s Hall. 
Yet in that age of toppers and taboos, when the very 
thought of women in Parliament was a sort of improper 
joke, and when you must not be seen carrying even a 
small parcel in the streets of London, we had the rich and 
merry vulgarity of the music-halls, the recollection of 
which brings heartache to every true Londoner. Dan 
Leno, Marie Lloyd, Albert Chevalier, Herbert Campbell and 
the rest—Mr. Desmond makes due obeisance to each. 
Hackenschmidt and Madrali (wrestlers, I must inform the 
rising generation)—why, they were only of yesterday. 
Twenty-one years ago, is it? Oh, nonsense! And then 
Tree as Malvolio, and Courtice Pounds, “ luscious-voiced,”’ 
singing ‘‘ O Mistress Mine, where are you roaming ?’’ one 
night twenty-seven years ago... . 

There are some thrilling accounts of boxing matches, 
and the author tells us how he took the chair at a meeting 
which was to found the Boxers’ Trade Union. No man 
was to allow himself to be knocked about for less than 
five shillings per round, per night. And as Mr. Desmond 
points out, Mr. Eugene Tunney asks £200,000 for a fight. 
Still, to be accurate, some fairly large purses were demanded 
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by men with ‘‘ names” even in these earlier days. An 
excellent chapter is devoted to Mafeking Night, and that, 
with the memories of that immeasurably greater war 
coming in between, does seem long ago. The description 
of the first incursion of women into the City does, unless 
we are diehards of the mth degree, make us feel that we 
live to-day in a somewhat better age—better, wiser, 
kindlier. If there were taboos for men, what of women ? 
Great Scott, they did have athin time! That is, always, 
if they showed any disposition to be discontented with 
doing nothing in a genteel fashion. 

Nothing “ dates’ more readily than comic art, and the 
excellent drawings of the late Tom Browne help us to get 
back into the past as vividly as the engaging text. There 
are also reproductions of two caricatures by Mr. Max 
Beerbohm, taken I fancy from the pages of Pick-me-up, 
some Punch cartoons by the late Linley Sambourne, and 
a number of most interesting photographs. 

One trivial question: Did men in the nineties wear 
magnolias in their buttonholes, as Mr. Desmond twice 
declares ? Were they not gardenias ? 

Bouun Lyncu. 


TWO BOOKS ON INDIA* 


Miss Mayo’s book was grossly unfair and “ cheap ’”’ both 
in thought and tone; and as we now know, so far from 
being well documented—the merit that our reviewers 
stressed—it misquoted such men as Gandhi and Tagore, 
so that they were made to support things that they have 
notoriously denounced all their lives. Many English men 
and women with Indian friendships have felt humiliated 
by the book—and it is depressing to remember how un- 
critically it was accepted by our press. Some reply was 
needed. But Mr. Ranga Iyer’s is ineffective. He seems 
unaware of the really weak points in Miss Mayo’s very 
vulnerable book ; and he is certainly unaware of the way 
to ‘‘show her up”’ before an English public. He is a 
Member of the Indian Legislative Assembly and obviously 
a cultured, broad-minded man, willing to admit faults in 
his own countrymen. His chapters are prefaced by 
mildly ethical quotations from somewhat old-fashioned 
English poets, and his style is pensive and almost elegiac. 
His one effective shot is a tu quoque one—his citations from 
good American sources of the demoralisation of boys and 
girls by the prevalence of “ petting parties’’ in some 
U.S.A. high schools. But Gandhi's answer to Miss Mayo 
—which unfortunately has reached only a few of the many 
thousands in the West who have been influenced by her 
book—is more convincing in a couple of columns than 
Mr. lyer’s whole book. It remains to be added that—no 
doubt to save time—Mr. Iyer’s book was obviously seen 
through the proof stage by someone in England ignorant 
of Indian matters. It abounds in misspellings. 

The author of ‘‘ The Ordinary Man’s India ’”’ has edited 
one of the two leading women’s papers of Calcutta. His 
views on Indian, and especially political questions, and 
on such matters as missions, never deviate from what the 
European Association would pass as correct; and _ his 
style frequently conveys the opposite of what he means. 
For example, on page 46: ‘‘ Before the invitation could 
be answered the Mespot scandal came to light, which in- 
volved the death in India of the Commander-in-Chief and 
the resignation of the Secretary of State at home.’”’ That 
is, one resigned and the other was executed ! 

But all this is carping! The author writes for a public 
that has more sense than to bother about whether its 
English is correct or not; and to this public he gives 
sensible information as to Indian outfit, currency, prejudices 
of the European community, salaries, cost of rent and 
living, cinema, women’s life, and even such trivialities as 
insect annoyances. Within limits a useful book. 


EDWARD THOMPSON. 
* “ Father India.” By C. S. Ranga Iyer. 6s. (Selwyn & 


Blount.)—‘‘ The Ordinary Man’s India.’”’ By A. Claude Brown, 
M.B.E. tos. 6d. (Cecil Palmer.) 


SPRING FLOWERS OF THE WILD.* 


Mr. Edward Step must have written dozens of books 
dealing with flowers and plant life. Yet always he ap- 
proaches his subject in each new volume with freshness and 
enthusiasm. In his latest trilogy, two volumes of which 
have come to hand, he blends botany with ecology. A 
particular species of plant is as a rule found growing in 
certain places in association with a certain group; there- 
fore he takes his readers to beech wood, chalk down, oak 
wood, meadow, pasture, hedgerow and forest. The flowers 
to be found in each are pictured and described with a 
thoroughness and charm that deserve fullest commendation. 
Not content with the actual flower itself, the author tells of 
its visitors, its peculiarities, its legends. How many for 
example could say how a bee approaches a snowdrop ? Mr. 
Step says it alights on the green knob and walks down 
one of the petals. Its head bends over the edge, the tongue 
is passed over at the notch and bent up on the inner side to 
explore the nectar-grooves. In so doing it is almost certain 
to come in contact with pistil or stamen. In the latter case 
the pollen will be shaken out and catch on the hairy face of 
the bee, to be transferred to the sticky tip of the pistil 
in the next snowdrop visited. 

The second volume takes the reader through that period 
of the year ‘“‘ when the country is most delightful for 
rambling and wise loafing.’’ Not all will agree as to when 
that is, for, like Thoreau, we find each season to be an 
“infinitesimal point.’’ To Mr. Step it is midsummer, 
which is June. ‘‘ There is no month in which the English 
country-side is so beautiful, so full of flowers, and so enjoy- 
able as it isin June.’”” He may beright; at least he makes 
it most entrancing in his pages. He shows, right at the 
beginning, how furze and heather, by the aid of friendly 
fungi, draw nourishment from otherwise barren ground— 
one of the fairy tales of science. Later on we meet the 
Sundew, which catches insects on its sticky leaves and 
then pours a digestive fluid on the struggling victims in 
order that the enriched liquid may nourish it. Or we 
read of the Bog Myrtle whose fruits are covered with 
glands which secrete a waxy resin. When these are thrown 
into hot water, the wax melts and rises to the surface. 
‘‘ From this wax was formerly made little candles which, 
as they burnt, gave off a pleasant odour.’’ The third 
volume will be awaited almost with impatience. 

W. R. CALVERT. 


GEORGIAN ARTISTS, AND OTHERS. 


The journalist who has made Fleet Street the focus of 
his activities since he was twenty-five, and not amassed 
by the epoch of his jubilee a sufficiency of personal remin- 
iscence to make up a really entertaining volume, must be 
a dull dog and a bad journalist. Mr. Rutter is neither. 
We expected a good book of this kind from him, if he 
should but find time to write it, and here it is. 

Mr. Rutter had glimpses and no more of the Oscar 
Wilde of two phases, the halcyon and the catastrophic, 
“just missed being introduced to Whistler,’’ had tea 
(like everybody else) with Watts Dunton at The Pines, 
and received (after the fashion of the day) ‘ polite mes- 
sages from Swinburne, who was never quite well enough 
to see me.’’ A line apiece is what he bestows upon such 
episodes, and goes on to build up the good honest fabric 
of his narrative with intimate and vivid pictures of people 
not quite so much in the limelight, but significant figures 
for all that. There is no doubt where the chief value of 
this modest chronicle lies, it is in the light which it throws 
upon the extremely interesting developments in British 
painting during the years immediately preceding and after 
the War, a Renaissance in little that a philistine public 
was hardly conscious of while it was going on, and upon 
which Mr. Rutter, leading lay protagonist of a new esthetic 
creed, confidant and brother-in-arms of its chief engineers 

* “Spring Flowers of the Wild.’’ ‘‘ Summer Flowers of 
the Wild.”” By Edward Step. §s.each. (Jarrolds.) 


+ “Since I Was Twenty-five.” By Frank Rutter. 12s. 
(Constable.) 
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and administrators, can now look back in proper per- 
spective and expatiate upon out of an experience richer, 
riper, and much more intimate than any of his colleagues 
can pretend to. 

It is not that Mr. Rutter’s earlier adventures on the 
news side of journalism were not amusing in themselves, 
or cease to be so as he marshals them in retrospect. He 
was once night editor of the Daily Mail, a ‘‘ sub”’ on the 
Mirror in the great Kenealy’s time. Journalists will know 
what that means. For Mr. Rutter, it meant a nervous 
breakdown. There was the period when, as editor of the 
defunct but in its time very 
popular weekly To-day, even 
greater responsibilities rested 
on his young shoulders. He 
discovered Jack London, 
Robert Lynd, That was cer- 
tainly something. 

But as art critic of the 
Sunday Times (this volume 
is dedicated to his life-long 
friend, Mr. Leonard Rees, the 
editor), Mr. Rutter settled 
down to what Providence 
clearly intended to be his job 
in life. He broke away once. 
Succumbing to the nagging 
admonitions of relatives and 
friends who urged the aban- 
donment of a beggarly 
bohemianism and a resort to 
respectable and permanent ”’ 
means of livelihood, he 
applied for the Curatorship of 
the Leeds Art Gallery, and 
found himself selected. Five 
ensuing years in the West 
Riding were “‘ not particularly 
happy.” 


“Of the Leeds City Council I 
find it more difficult to speak in 
Parliamentary language. Never 
before had I come into contact 
with the kind of men who be- 
come councillors and aldermen, 
and—with remarkably few ex- 
ceptions ——-I was appalled at 
their grossness, their ignorance and general lack of manners. 
Before I was appointed Curator of the Leeds City Art Gallery, 
I used to think that Mr. George Moore’s essay on ‘ The Alderman 
in Art’ an amusing but gross exaggeration. After five years’ 
experience I knew it to be a lamentable understatement of the 
facts. 

“With a few exceptions—among which an honourable place 
must be assigned to Aberdeen, Birmingham, Dublin and Glas- 
gow—the municipal art galleries of Great Britain are deplorable. 
They are a disgrace to the elected persons responsible for their 
maintenance, a laughing-stock to art-loving visitors from abroad, 
and an offence as well as a burden to the average ratepayer.”’ 


The examples Mr. Rutter gives of his own relations with 
the Alderman in Art are gruesome enough to convince 
anybody of the justice of George Moore’s strictures, and 
his own. 

Much pleasanter reading, and yet not so pleasant as it 
might have been, for as most of the world knows the 
excellent movement whose birth and development it 
chronicles has relapsed temporarily into a state of sus- 
pended animation, is Mr. Rutter’s history of the Allied 
Artists’ Association. His tribute to the devoted labours 
of men like Spencer Gore and Harold Gilman, both alas 
cut off in the first flower of their achievement, to veterans 
like Walter Sickert and Pissarro, the notable ‘‘ finds ’’ of 
the A.A.A., Charles Ginner, Vanessa Bell, and the late 
R. P. Bevan, is that of a zealous co-worker and friend, 
and it is good to see justice being publicly done in this 
fashion to men and movements that among the petty 
politics and jealousies of to-day stand in danger of being 
forgotten by those who owe them most. 


ASHLEY GIBSON. 


From a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 


LORD RIBBLESDALE.* 


The late Lord Ribblesdale was a picturesque person and 
an unusual personality, one of the last survivors of a peer 
as he should be in imagination : but indeed he had many of 
the attributes of ‘‘ le grand diable de milord Anglais ”’ (as 
the Parisians termed him). His good looks, his quick 
temper, his perfect horsemanship, were all in keeping in the 
picture, and his setting was far more suitable as a young 
man in the time of ‘‘ Lothair”’ than at the close of his life 
when Society is alleged to be as depicted in the pages of Mr. 
Michael Arlen, and the horse 
has been replaced by the 
Hispano car. Still, Lord 
Ribblesdale surveyed the 
changes in his order and the 
extinction of Society in the 
old sense with an unem- 
bittered eye, and he bore the 
terrible bereavement of the 
loss of his two sons in battle 
with a bravery worthy of the 
noble order of which he was so 
fine an example. 

These qualities are apparent 
in the posthumous recollec- 
tions, which unhappily he did 
not complete. In a way this 
volume is a model of what 
an unpretentious auto- 
biography should be— light, 
humorous, giving evidence of 
culture and reading, allusive, 
with impressions of scenery 
and place as well as persons, 
frank in its delineation of the 
characters of both the writer 
and the people he met, and 
above all, in his own words, 
‘“‘ egotism pushed to the verge 
of arrogance.” 

Much of Lord Ribblesdale’s 
boyhood was passed in France, 
where his parents thought 
they were retrenching in the 
way the Victorians described 
as ‘with economy ’’— that is with several servants 
and horses and an excellent table, life indeed just 
the same as at home only on a _ smaller _ scale. 
This residence abroad accounts for Lord Ribblesdale’s 
excellent command of the French language. But he was 
often in England, being educated at Winton House, Win- 
chester, and at Harrow, spending many of his holidays at 
Pembroke Lodge, Richmond Park, the home of Lord John 
Russell (Earl Russell), who was called “grandfather,” though 
in fact the stepfather of Lord Ribblesdale’s father. He 
gives amusing accounts of visitors there, Lord Clarendon and 
Charles Dickens, who “ was apt to be a little florid where, 
as in this case, he greatly admired ; and Lord John Russell, 
from shyness and naturalness, was not a responsive altar to 
praise and oblations of any kind.” 

The most interesting portions of these records relate the 
writer’s impressions as Lord-in-Waiting to Queen Victoria 
at Windsor Castle in 1880-1885, and his presentation of the 
Queen is most vivid—frank almost in the manner of 
Greville. He notes her sullen, cross expression, her German 
table manners and lack of conversation worthy of the name. 
But on the other side of the picture he lays stress on her 
assiduous attention to affairs of state and signing of docu- 
ments which often led her to sit up until two o’clock in the 
morning. It is impossible to quote at length from his 
recollections of the Queen, and indeed these need to be read 
in their entirety, for they are a valuable aid to a correct 
understanding of Queen Victoria’s character, in which so 


Mr. Frank Rutter. 


* “Impressions and Memories.” By Lord Ribblesdale. 
15s. (Cassells.) 
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much that was good was blended with very many unpleasant 
and reprehensible qualities. 

Lord Ribblesdale’s daughter, Lady Wilson, furnishes a 
brilliant preface to this book in the form of her own im- 
pressions of her father’s outstanding personality, 


S. M. ELLIs. 


TWO WOMEN AND A GHOST.* 


The reading of ‘‘ Wild Grapes’”’ puts one in mind, or 
gives the feeling of a visit to a gallery. One has the 
sense of coming to a sudden halt before a full length por- 
trait and of keeping one’s eyes riveted on the figure whilst 
the background, though often clear, picturesque and 
entertaining, never intrudes. Miss Bottome has brought 
her considerable powers well into play in this picture 
of Imogen Stubbs, whose iconoclastic tendencies were 
revealed at a very early age. From the time she was 
nine years old—when she flagrantly flouted the conven- 
tions at a birthday party—Imogen’s career was a constant 
battle between her strivings for self-expression and the 
standards of those with whom she lived. With keen, 
incisive strokes her mind and reasoning are laid bare, 
and her sincerity, in spite of the wildness of many of her 
acts, carries conviction. But we can hardly say the same 
for her supposed genius. On the strength of one little 
volume of poems she is allowed the full licence of abnor- 
mality, and this she exploits pretty freely. At the age of 
seventeen she is responsible for drowning a lover and 
ridding herself of the result of her intrigue—which occasion 
is merely glossed over—and later, when taken up by 
wealthy people and given the chance she has longed for, 
she repays them, without compunction, by scandal and 
a remarkable flow of unedifying conversation. She meets 
her real soul-mate in the form of a man who is stricken 
in health and whose wife refuses to free him by divorce. 
The writing is often brilliant, and it is a distinct tribute 
to Miss Bottome’s skill that Imogen, whether pleasing or 
not, still monopolises the canvas, though we cannot help 
wishing better material had been chosen for such dexterous 
handling. 

Like ‘‘ Wild Grapes,’’ ‘‘ The Madonna of the Clutching 
Hands ”’ is essentially the full-sized portrait of a woman, 
but there the likeness ends, for in the second case it is 
the conflict between her family’s unselfishness and her 
unconscious egotism which burns like a flame through 
the whole story. For Caroline Curtis’s happiness it was 
absolutely essential that her husband, her children and her 
mother should be utterly dependent on her, should draw 
all their strength and vitality from her, and this egotism— 
not an uncommon trait by any means—is skilfully and 
sympathetically developed. It is a very fine line that 
divides egotism and selfishness, and it is here that Miss 
Jope-Slade triumphs, for Caroline, with all her insatiable 
hunger for being vital and necessary, retains the affection 
of her family to an unusual degree. The war breaks into 
the harmony of their daily routine, and again Caroline’s 
urge for sacrifice comes to the fore. She very quickly 
organises a Red Cross depot and puts all the vigour and 
meticulous care she can command into it. Denis goes 
into training and eventually to France, the twin daughters 
train as nurses and run a small nursing home, whilst 
Barry, her husband, helps all he can before his health 
breaks down and he gradually slips away from them. It 
is a strikingly human story and strangely revealing in its 
pathos, without the latter being unduly stressed. The 
introduction of Fay, a fluffy girl from next door, as Denis’s 
wife, gives a fresh turn to the story but brings it to rather 
a jarring finish, with Caroline a slave to the whims and 
caprices of her spoilt daughter-in-law. 

As the title indicates, No. 3 is the story of a house under 
a mysterious spell, and those who do not care for such 
will take the hint and pass it by. Those who like to indulge 

* “ Wild Grapes.” By Phyllis Bottome. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 
—“The Madonna of the Clutching Hands.” By Christine 


Jope-Slade. 7s. 6d. (Nisbet.)—‘‘ The Uncanny House.”’ By 
Mary L. Pendered. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


their eerie fancies and give their imaginations a little 
exercise will enjoy participating in the weird experiences 
that befell Mr. and Mrs. Dacre and their children after 
they went to live at ‘“‘ The Beeches ’”’ or “‘ Hell Corner,” 
as it was locally called. The story is that of a missing 
will, which is only brought to light after considerable 
activity on the part of the spook, by which time sceptical, 
matter-of-fact Mr. Dacre is made to realise that something 
untoward is happening. We should enjoy the story much 
better if only we could run a pencil through his over- 
whelming terms of endearment to his wife. ‘“‘ Ray of 
Moonlight,’ ‘‘ Dazzling Star of Light,” ‘‘ Moon of My 
Delight,’ ‘‘ My Angel ’’—these and many more are dis- 
tinctly irritating. 


“THINGS THAT HAVE PUZZLED ME.”* 


Among things that have puzzled me is Mr. Arnold Lunn 
himself, and he has puzzled others. By a Protestant 
known to me he is suspect for a Jesuit, but about Jesuits 
some folk are amazingly ignorant. Will it be believed 
that I was told that all beasts killed for consumption by 
Jews in the town in which I live are slaughtered only by 
a certain rabbi; and that when I asked, ‘‘ Where does 
he come from?” the reply was, ‘“‘ The Jesuit College 
here, I expect ’’ ? Only by one person is Mr. Lunn suspect 
for a Jesuit, but ‘‘ He’ll go to Rome eventually ”’ has been 
said of him by several, the reason being that his attitude 
to Rome is not only just but sympathetic, whereas it is 
precisely because he is just and sympathetic to Rome— 
he is so to every religious faith as well as to those who 
follow their faith sincerely—that he will never turn Roman. 
The most reserved man I have known—the blinds to the 
windows of his personality are always closely drawn— 
he nowhere states his own religious position. But closely 
drawn as are the blinds, behind them one discerns burning 
the light of a deeply reverent and profoundly religious 
mind. A cynic he may be, but not a sceptic, though his 
is so acutely critical an intellect that he would subject 
the original Tablet of the Ten Commandments to the 
sternest scrutiny, and were there a flaw in the phrasing, 
in the graving or in the stone itself, he would instantly 
detect it. He sees where Rome goes right—and in his 
judgment where she goes wrong—too clearly to become 
a Roman. Any violent anti-Roman is more likely to take 
the “‘ about turn ’”’ to Rome than he. 

Another of the things that have puzzled me is that 
though intellectually not the inferior of authors who ‘pro- 
duce “‘ best sellers,’’—of a ‘‘ best seller ’’ he has never been 
the author. Perhaps it is that as a novelist he has yet 
to prove himself gifted with creative imagination; and 
that as an essayist he rarely allows his readers any glimpse 
of a singularly original, many-sided and (may I for once 
use the despised word) “ intriguing’’ personality. In 
the present volume Mr. Lunn “ lets himself go,’’ and so 
provocatively that it should be the most widely discussed 
book of essays of the season. 

In range it is very wide. Reading ‘“‘ The Unanimity of 
Juries,’’ some who remember the hanging of Edith Thomp- 
son will wish Mr. Lunn had been her defending counsel. 
In novels and at the ‘‘ Pictures ’’ such abnormally imagina- 
tive women as she see the heroine (of whom they think 
as themselves, just as they think of the hero as their own 
sweetheart) besieged by lovers, one possibly a “lord.” 
In their own life there may be only one lover, not a “ lord,” 
which is less romantic. But because in the novel or at 
the Pictures there is a romantic scene or a misunderstanding 
between the lovers which ends happily, and affords the 
heroine an opportunity of playing the tragedy-queen— 
because of this they must needs bring romance into real 
life by seeking a cause for a similar misunderstanding and 
affording a similar opportunity to play the tragedy-queen, 
generally to miss the happy ending. Not a little of the 
hysteria and the follies of such women is due to what 
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they have read in novels or seen on the screen. Edith 
Thompson had thus read of the removal, by poison, of a 
hated husband and had, in her imagination, rehearsed 
how the removal of her own husband could be done. 
Actually to murder him she never intended, if for no 
other reason than that she lacked the necessary courage. 
“It is difficult,” says Mr. Lunn, “ to find much sympathy 
with Edith Thompson ’”’; but he thinks, as I think, that 
though potentially a murderess, of the act of murder she 
was not guilty. 

In ‘“‘ The Tears of Torquemada”’ Mr. Lunn, who is 
amazingly, encyclopedically erudite, has a word to say 
to Mr. Shaw, and as the slang phrase goes, “ puts him 
wise ’’ about Joan of Arc, as well as about the Inquisition. 
In ‘‘ Three Prophets,’’ Mr. Wells is ‘‘ put wise’’ on the 
subject of the Invisible God. This is the most biting, 
brilliant, but sometimes most profound, chapter in the 
book. On Spiritualism Mr. Lunn writes with fairness, 
insight and humour. Mr. Vale Owen, he wittily says, 
never pierces beyond the Vale.” 

In ‘‘ That Rib” he discusses with delightful humour 
the fact that his own novels have not rivalled, in sales, 
those of Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson, to say nothing of the 
works of Dr. Marie Stopes, the Birth Control authority, 
of whom he says: ‘‘ The Catholic Church has done well 
to inscribe over the portals of matrimony, ‘ Abandon 
Stopes all ye who enter here.’ ” 

“* And so I fell back upon essays,’’ he says, ‘‘ and ‘ Things 
That Have Puzzled Me’ is a sequel of my failures. ‘I 
think you are wise,’ said my wife, ‘ but who will you get 
to publish your essays ?’ ‘ That,’ I replied with dignity, 
‘is one of the things which have puzzled me.’’’ It should 
not puzzle him again, for such freshness of humour as is 
to be found in his final chapter, ‘‘ Things That No Longer 
Puzzle Me”’ is too rare to go unappreciated, and his pub- 
lishers will soon be asking him for a second volume on the 
same delightful lines. 

As Mr. Lunn mentions that he discussed his book with 
his wife, I may add that I read ‘“‘ That Rib”’ to mine, 
and to the accompaniment of a rippling laughter-obligato. 
Someone said that Tennyson, as a poet, was “a rib taken 
out of the side of John Keats.’’ As a laughter maker, 
Mr. Arnold Lunn is a rib taken out of the side of Comus. 

CouLtson KERNAHAN. 


JOSEPH CONRAD'S LIFE AND 
LETTERS.* 


One does not obtain so much new information about 
Teodor Jozef Konrad Korzeniowski as one expected from 
this long announced work. The first impression made 
by these two big volumes is of unmentioned difficulties 
which the editor has had to overcome or avoid. There 
is so much evidence of the editor’s industry and skill 
that the conviction remains of suppressed material. The 
nine biographical chapters take up only a quarter of the 
total space, the remainder being filled with a large and 
somewhat haphazard collection of Conrad's letters. 

These letters are extremely interesting, and when one 
thinks of the writer’s amazing career and of the fact that 
M. Jean-Aubry has had to make use so soon after his 
death of so large a number, giving preference to those 
which would not be offensive or hurtful to living people, 
it is surprising that a big proportion of them are really good 
letters—familiar, lively, gracious, humorous, wise. Some of 
Conrad's letters are a permanent addition to the rich store 
of epistles in literature. Originally ‘‘ Korzeniowski ’’ (how 
much may be in a name !), Conrad began at the bottom 
of the ladder of perhaps the most difficult career in the 
world, before he had quite completed his triumphant 
career as a mercantile seaman, which again was about 
as difficult a career for a born dreamer and artist as could 
well be imagined. And in both cases, remember, he 


had to start as an alien to whom even the language was 


* “ Joseph Conrad: Life and Letters.” 
(Heinemann.) 


Edited by G. Jean- 


Aubry. 2 vols. 42s. 


strange. Little imagination is required to see how im- 
portant to him were his earliest contacts with cultured 
Englishmen, and still more with a young man whose 
ambitions were already directed towards the kind of work 
which Conrad, almost unconsciously, had adopted when 
he was writing ‘‘ Almayer’s Folly ’’ on board ship. Conrad's 
first meeting with Galsworthy on board the Torrens is 
duly recorded by M. Jean-Aubry, but in view of Conrad’s 
letters included in these volumes I felt a momentary 
surprise (which may be due to insufficient knowledge) 
that M. Jean-Aubry in his charming preface to Edward 
Garnett and Robert Cunninghame Graham should not 
at least have associated John Galsworthy with these great 
friends of the dead writer when he explained that he 
dedicated the book to the former ‘“‘ because you two were 
the first friends Conrad's writings won for him, and because 
your friendship, which he valued greatly, lasted till the 
day he died.” In 1922 I remember Mr. Galsworthy 
talking to me admiringly about Conrad’s work, and certainly 
as a friend, and in the same year I had the long talk with 
Conrad which I recorded in a little book published last 
autumn, and there was no cause for doubt in my mind of 
his friendly feeling for the English writer. This is not 
the only question, possibly indiscreet, which a perusal 
of this official ‘‘ Life ’’ leaves in the mind. Mr. Richard 
Curle, who also was a life-long and intimate friend, does 
not seem to be so much as mentioned, although a few of 
Conrad’s letters to him have had as a matter of course 
to be included. 

It is important that most of the essential biographical 
facts for students of Conrad have been given already 
by himself, in the frank prefaces to the collected works, 
in ‘A Personal Record,” ‘“‘ The Mirror of the Sea,” 
‘* Notes on Life and Letters ’’ and “‘ Last Essays,’’ wherein 
is found that Congo diary of scenes and events out of which 
blossomed ‘‘ Heart of Darkness,’’ one of the world’s greatest 
long-short stories. This seems to be the sole exception 
to the literal truth of Conrad’s statement to a correspondent 
that he had never kept a notebook to provide material 
for any of his stories: and even then he did not refer 
to that diary. The treasures of perception in his books 
were excavated with immense labour from the depths of 
his mind, those depths where memory is mingled with 
the dreaming imagination. Conrad never denied and often 
asserted the frequent factual sources of characters and 
plots, but he did maintain that the fidelity to fact was 
rarely literal. A hint, a glimpse, a stray anecdote or a 
strange meeting served as the fecund core of the vivid 
individuals and haunting atmospheres which were left in 
enduring concreteness behind the painful progress of his 
strenuous pen. But in so far as stories like ‘‘ Almayer’s 
Folly,’”’ ‘‘ Nostromo,” “‘ Youth’? and “ The Arrow of 
Gold ’’ do contain traceable origins in what is called ‘‘ real 
life,’ then M. Jean-Aubry with great care supplements 
the information provided by Conrad himself, and fills 
in some new facts. 

All those whose curiosity goes so far will enjoy finding out 
the ‘“‘real’’ captains and other seamen in the now familiar 
tales, or in learning particulars about the lady who was the 
“‘ real ’’ Rita in ‘‘ The Arrow of Gold ”’ (especially perhaps as 
she was actually Conrad’s first passion). Nevertheless it is 
hardly necessary to point out that beyond the general fact of 
Conrad’s loyalty to his own past and his method of seizing 
upon remembered impressions, such details are not so much 
a contribution to critical understanding as biographical 
gossip, which however can be interesting enough when 
the principal character is a fascinating personality. If 
M. Jean-Aubry’s biography has a special weakness, it 
is in the direction of esthetic criticism. He supplies an 
interesting survey, with some new quotations from family 
memoirs, of Conrad’s Polish environment and relatives and, 
as remarked, much information of secondary importance 
about his work, but does not venture far in the study of 
his creative method or its achievements. So long as a 
reader knows this in advance he will not be disappointed 
with the permanently valuable contents of these volumes, 
and it is likely that M. Jean Aubry has taken the wiser 
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course in restricting his comments to elucidation of the 
documentary material to his hand. He certainly does 
bring out Conrad’s zestful enthusiasm for the profession 
of seaman once he had decided to act on the advice of 
his uncle, Thaddeus Bobrowski, and master so honourable 
a profession. But that enthusiasm in the nature of things 
was bound to find a fresh field as the new food for imagina- 
tion decreased through long familiarity. It is fortunate 
for readers of English literature that Captain Korzeniowski 
was able to become Mr. Joseph Conrad. 


R. L. MéGRoz. 


MR. HUXLEY IN CAP AND GOWN.* 


When Mr. Huxley’s “ Jesting Pilate’’ appeared 
the general comment was that its author had suffered a 
sea-change. He had been round the world; the journey 
seemed to have enlarged his view; he was beginning to 
think with his heart (if the anomaly may be allowed) as 
well as with his head. One looked forward with lively 
excitement to his next novel. Instead of a novel, how- 
ever, there has somewhat surprisingly appeared a volume 
of serious studies, based on Pope’s dictum that “ the proper 
study of Mankind is Man.’’ Intelligence, education, 
democracy, religion—these are the subjects of which Mr. 
Huxley so competently treats. Not content to rely on 
his brilliance and wit, he has read deeply and considered 
wisely before setting down a single note. His modesty 
is unnecessary that claims for these essays that “‘ they 
represent an attempt on my own part to methodise the 
confused notions that I have derived from observation 
and reading ’’: we can call to mind dozens of tomes that, 
for perspicacity and clarity and insight, might take a 
lesson from these “‘ amateur’s ’’ jottings. 

If any single thread can be said to bind together these 
various essays it is Mr. Huxley’s anti-democratic argu- 
ment: for democracy, with its erroneous implication that 
all men are equal, he would substitute an intellectual 
aristocracy. ‘‘ Men are not essentially equal, and human 
beings are at least as much the product of their heredity 
as of their education.’” Having pilloried the Behaviousist 
school he passes on to consider the several varieties of 
intelligence and to see how, by education, their standard 
can best be raised. The two great fallacies on which our 
educational policy is based, he finds to be these: (1) “ that 
which regards the intellect as a box inhabited by autono- 
mous ideas, whose number can be increased by the simple 
process of opening the lid and introducing new ideas,”’ 
and (2) ‘‘ that which holds that all minds are alike and can 
profit by the same system of training.’’ These fallacies, 
Mr. Huxley points out, are already recognised in our 
infant schools and in the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge—these extremes meeting in a common agreement 
as to the advisability of a system of individual education. 
It is in the important intermediate years that children 
suffer ; and what is needed there is a system that shall 
encourage them “to teach themselves.’’ Such a system 
the Dalton Plan—which, though still in its infancy, is 
gradually gaining hold even in this country—rightly 
provides. 

For the rest, this welcome volume contains a far too 
brief section on Religion and an amusing and learned essay 
on Comfort—in which the addiction to sofas is traced to 
the rise of democracy and the dread of cleanliness to the 
asceticism of the convents. Unfortunately, Mr. Huxley 
only allows himself just to touch upon what is the most 
important aspect of the question, namely, the tendency 
to-day for comfort to be regarded as an end rather than a 
means. ‘One day’’ (he concludes) ‘‘perhaps the earth will 
be turned into one vast feather-bed, with man’s body 
dozing on top of it and his mind underneath, like Desde- 
mona, smothered.”’ 


C. HENRY WARREN. 


* “ Proper Studies.”” By Aldous Huxley. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 


A LEGAL IRISHMAN.* 


At the outset of his second volume of reminiscences Sir 
John Ross asks, in deprecation of the number of books 
of this nature that now are published, ‘‘ What right has 
anyone who is not taking a prominent part in making 
history to obtrude himself and his doings on the attention 
of a jaded public? ’’ The answer, from my point of view, 
is ‘Every right, if the autobiographer has something 
fresh to say for the information and amusement of his 
fellow beings, and this quite irrespective of the question 
whether he be a maker of history in his public life.” How- 
ever in the main Sir John’s complaint is justified, for 
there are far too many books of memoirs appearing which 
are neither informative nor amusing. Sir John Ross 
himself can pass this Pickwickian test with honours in 
the class for humour, for he excels in relating amusing anec- 
dotes of the Irish Bar and Courts; but I fear he will be 
ploughed in the classes for political information (of any 
value), poetry, and the <pelling of proper names. But 
his stories are delightful. Thus Mr. Campbell, Q.C. (now 
Lord Glenavy), when junior to a famous member of the 
Parliamentary Bar, rose and corrected in court an error 
made by his leader who, much nettled, observed, ‘1 am 
not in the habit of being corrected from behind.” ‘‘ Not 
since you were a boy,” said Mr. Campbell. 

There are several new stories of Father Healy, the 
best relating how a man named Matthias was assaulted, 
knocked down and beaten by a mob of Parnell’s supporters. 
Father Healy conveyed the news of the fracas to his curate 
in Bray on 2 card, referring him to The Acts of the Apostles 
i. 26 (‘‘ and the lot fell wpon Matthias ”’). 

Most pleasing of all is the story about the magnificent 
and very wealthy first Duke of Abercorn, that Lord Lieu- 
tenant who was beloved by the Irish because “ he treated 
them like dirt beneath his feet.’’ On one occasion when 
coming down to Kingstown with the Duchess, his aide-de- 
camp was sent to dispatch a telegram, and the Duke, 
probably for the first time in his life, took the railway 
tickets but omitted to ask for first class ones. At a way- 
side station the tickets were examined by a rough old 
porter who had never seen the illustrious traveller before : 

THE PorTER: “ Them’s third class tickets—come out of 
that first class at wanst—bad luck to yez.” 

THE A.D.C.: ‘“ This is the Lord Lieutenant.” 

THE PorTER: ‘“ Sure they all say they’re the Lord Liftinant 
or the Lord Mare of Dublin—come out at wanst or I'll give yez 
all in charge.” 

If Sir John Ross has more stories of this nature—and 
of the superstitious Irishman who on being told his parish 
priest might turn him into a mouse if he voted Parnell, 
replied, ‘‘I don’t believe that his reverence has such 
power, and I'll risk my vote on the side of Ireland, but ’’— 
addressing his wife—‘‘ just to be on the safe side, Biddy, 
shut up the cats for the night ’’—I hope he will print 
them. 

S. M. Ettis. 


HAPHAZARD TRANSLATING.{ 


The more the translations pouring from the press to-day 
are studied, the more puzzling it is that certain books by 
European writers should have been selected to be done 
into English and why others should be ignored. Those 
who have had anything to do with lending libraries know 
which volumes are most in demand, which are only 
occasionally read and which remain permanently on the 
shelves—like a coffin in a vault. A publisher has lately 
told us that “‘ part of the novelist’s function is to be 

* “Pilgrim Scrip: More Random Reminiscences.” B 
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entertaining and amusing,” and if this is true none of these 
five books can hope to be extensively read. One has per- 
haps been published on its merits as literature rather than 
onits selling qualities ; but it is difficult to understand why 
such books as “‘ The Sun of the Dead,’’ which is a long- 
drawn-out wail by a sufferer from the latest Russian 
revolution, and might have been written about any drastic 
political upheaval, should have been translated. 

Herman Bang’s ‘“‘ Denied a Country,” a translation from 
the Danish, is slightly more interesting, but consists mainly 
of an account of an evening’s entertainment in a frontier 
town, and is certainly the longest evening anyone has 
ever spent. 

Villiers de l’Isle-Adam’s ‘‘ Contes Cruels,’”’ translated 
from the French as ‘‘ Sardonic Tales,’’ reads dully nowa- 
days. It was written in the eighties, at a time when 
people had no objection to rhetorical prose, and it is 
surprising that so dated a book should have survived. 

““T’ll Have a Fine Funeral,’’ by Pierre la Maziére, is the 
sardonic tale of to-day, its thesis being that so long as a 
man remains honest so long will he be poor and down- 
trodden. The hero isa bank clerk. He has risen to clerk- 
dom from a lowlier estate and he has no prospect of further 
advance. By chance he is able to possess himself of some 
of the firm’s money. He speculates with it, following the 
lead of his directors. In due time he accumulates a large 
sum, and he then confesses the theft. Do the directors 
send him to prison? By no means. He has proved his 
shrewdness and value. They put him in the way of adding 
to his fortune, and he eventually rises to become one of 
the rulers of the state. When only a poor lad he had been 
present at the funeral of a Cabinet Minister, and his caustic 
comment on his success is—‘‘ I’ll have a fine funeral ! ”’ 
The story is not meant to be taken seriously and the 
characterisation is very slight. 

Of a different calibre is ‘‘ Passion and Peat”’ (what a 
terrible name for a fine book)—a translation from Alphonse 
de Chateaubriant’s ‘‘ La Briére.’’ It was a little dis- 
concerting to discover that it had received the Prix de 
Roman, for the composite mind which selects for a prize 
is seldom one with originality of outlook. It is dis- 
posed to observe currently accredited standards, rather 
than bless the innovator and the thinker. The result is 
that the books societies and academies praise, have seldom 
a living value. In this instance however it is possible 
that when this generation has given place to others, people 
here and there may still be reading ‘“‘ Passion and Peat.” 

The book is one of those peasant studies which have 
obtained consideration in Europe, and it can be placed 
beside ‘‘ The Seasons,’”’ ‘‘ The Last of the Vikings ’’ and 
“* Tillers of the Soil ’’ as a book revealing man in his relation 
to Nature. It depicts the struggle with adverse conditions 
of the individual. Though eventually broken, for that is 
the law of life, he will have created better conditions for 
the generations to come. The man knows not what he 
does, is hardly if at all conscious of the importance of his 
work; but he slogs away, obeying an impulse it would be 
impossible for him to explain, and slowly improvement 
follows. The blunted implement will have been dropped 
by the wayside, for it has done what was required of it, 
but the work goes on. 

Aoustin is a brutal man, absorbed in living. His 
unreasoning prejudices ruin the lives of his children, he is 
a bad father and husband, but of these things he is unaware. 
What he lives for is his love of the bit of swampy land at 
the mouth of the Loire where he was born and reared, and 
of which he is the warden. He labours for it, sacrifices 
himself and his strength. Is its freedom assailed? He 
will never rest until he has found the old papers which 
alone can make it safe for ever from the greed of capitalists. 
Up and down the waterways he journeys until he chances 
upon them. He has succeeded, he has preserved La Briére ; 
but his intimate, individual life is a failure and a tragedy. 
What however does that matter when, after all, death will 
so soon bring him the kind forgetfulness of sleep ? 

In drawing Aoustin, M. de Chateaubriant has drawn 
the universal. Man lives neither for himself nor the 


community, but for the race ; he lives, often unwillingly, for 
the ideal; he yields to an urge which he seldom under- 
stands, of which indeed he is often only barely conscious. 
The world changes, as he manipulates it, and with it he 
also changes so that the wisdom of to-day is looked on by 
the men of to-morrow as foolishness. La Briére, which 
Aoustin laboured to preserve in primitive isolation, may 
be the stronger for his struggle, but presently it, too, will 
feel the changes that are in the air, and move with the 
times. ‘‘ Passion and Peat ”’ is not a book for the lending 
library ; it is a book to buy and keep. 


C. A. Dawson Scott. 


PHILIP GUEDALLA IN AMERICA.* 


Mr. Guedalla, in complete innocence I am sure has, by 
writing ‘‘ Conquistador,’’ ruined a little plan of mine. On 
the only occasion on which I was weak enough to allow a 
friend to take me to luncheon at that home from home 
for American travellers, the Café de Paris, I vowed that, 
if ill-fate ever took me there again, | would gratify my own 
taste and annoy those arrogant autocrats, the waiters, 
by allowing my entire luncheon to consist of the ridiculously 
large numbers of excellent hors d’euvres that are offered 
there. But now that I have consumed an entire book 
of intellectual hors d’euvres I am not so sure. Mr. Gue- 
dalla’s hors d’cuvres are the very best hors d’euvres, spicy, 
tart, delicate, varied, creamy—but they are not as satisfy- 
ing as I had hoped. I began to long for a little more of 
the solid meat of serious criticism with its bony frame- 
work of philosophy and belief behind it. There were such 
solid bits, but they only whetted my appetite for more. 

Mr. Guedalla does his best to disarm the critic and very 
nearly succeeds. He is refreshingly modest, calling him- 
self and other lecturers ‘“‘ the Flying Dutchmen of con- 
temporary education, commercial travellers of culture.’” 
Nor can one deny that he is right in saying : 

‘‘Three months, which is a long time for any traveller, is. 


a short time for the United States . . . not long enough for 
any man to learn a continent.” 


or again that 


“‘Three months is just too long for omniscience; . . . three: 

days—or thirty years—is the right length of residence for 
persons ambitious to increase the sum of human knowledge: 
on the negro question. And then they get it wrong.” 
His courtesy to his hosts and hostesses is also refreshing— 
Englishmen, and surely Americans too, are a little tired 
of travellers’ tales from the United States whose refrain 
seems to be “ this is not hospitality, but persecution.” 
Yet, somehow, Mr. Guedalla seems to hunt with the hounds 
as well as with the hare. He wants his American readers 
to know how anxious he is not to wound their suscepti- 
bilities, but he also wants his English readers to realise 
how quaint those susceptibilities are and how amusingly 
he can write about them. And though it is possible to. 
be polite to two nations because one sees the good in both, 
to see both sides of an argument because one can see that 
there is truth on each side—still, an awkward moment 
comes when, instead of being liked by both sides for one’s 
charm and tolerance and gentlemanliness, one is suddenly 
disliked by both sides for these very reasons. It is a test, 
that moment. And I am not as sure as I should like to be 
of what Mr. Guedalla would do then. Not be so heavy as 
this, no doubt. After all, need morals come into the dis- 
cussion of a book of amiable and witty impressions of 
travel? Must one attack the mayonnaise with a carving- 
knife ? 

But the fault, I protest, is really Mr. Guedalla’s. I should 
not be so anxious to see him wielding his sword on the side 
of a truth he believes in if he had not shown once in this 
book how fine a weapon it is, and how sharp, and with 
what a breath-taking speed he can thrust. ‘‘ Fantasia on 
a Hopi Dance ”’ is only three pages long, and two of them 
describe the attack made on Mr. Guedalla by the dinner 
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guest ‘‘ who remembered India with rich particularity. 
In the remaining page Mr. Guedalla gently, dreamily, 
oh, so neatly! destroys the American’s pretence that he 
is in any position to criticise England’s treatment of 
subject peoples. I was reminded of the legend of Mimer’s 
sword and the giant’s coat of mail, and how the giant did 
not know that he had been touched till Mimer said ‘‘ Shake 
thyself! ’’—whereupon the giant lay in two pieces at 
Mimer’s feet. 

Though I agree with the shoemaker about leather, and 
with the busman about the best way of spending a holiday, 
I have not yet read any reviews of ‘‘ Conquistador.’’ So 
I do not know if it has already been pointed out ad nauseam 
to Mr. Guedalla that it was not Mr. Chesterton but Mr. 
Shaw who said, in ‘‘ The Quintessence of Ibsenism,’’ that 
“The golden rule is that there is no golden rule’’; and 
that Mr. Chesterton, indeed, spent at least a page of 
“ Heretics ’’ in explaining how thoroughly he disapproved 
of Mr. Shaw’s rule. But if they have, and if Mr. Guedalla 
ever reads reviews, it is an unfair return to bore him about 
a book which has not an unentertaining page. 

R. ROBERTs. 


FOUR NOVELS BY WOMEN.* 


The quiet charm of Miss Viola Meynell’s writing is one 
of the lovelier things in modern fiction. There is an exact- 
ness in her choice of words that brings a scene, a person, 
a glance, a piece of dialogue, very vividly alive in the 
reader’s mind. In the earlier ‘‘ Modern Lovers ”’ there is 
a description of a field of reaped corn that has been battered 
by wind and rain which has stayed so persistently in my 
memory that I never see a field of reaped corn, battered 
or otherwise, without recalling it. ‘‘ The stooks fell this 
way and that, each with a different expression.’’ The world 
of which Miss Meynell writes and the folk she creates to 
people it are all raised just a little off the level of the every- 
day ; not sufficiently high to make them unreal or fan- 
tastic, but just far enough for the beauty of the writing 
to touch them into a lovely clarity of outline. Her men 

* “A Girl Adoring.” By Viola Meynell. (Arnold.)— 
“John Fanning’s Legacy.’’ By Naomi Royde-Smith. (Con- 
stable.)—‘‘ The Pagoda.’’ By Marjorie Bowen. (Hodder & 


Stoughton.)—‘‘ A Bird of Strange Plumage.’’ By Mrs. Victor 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Rickard. 7s. 6d. each. 


and women are seen at a distance in a clear light, like 
figures silhouetted against the skyline on a bright day. 

In her new book, ‘“ A Girl Adoring,’ this distinctive 
quality of presentation and of writing is still present, but 
there is a definite uncertainty, not of handling but of 
purpose, in the scheme of the book which I find a little 
troubling—the more so perhaps because at the beginning 
there is no hint whatsoever of this. The narrative gets 
finely and quickly into its stride along what seems to be 
a carefully considered and thought-out path. We are 
introduced to Gilda Vanderleyden and her secret love 
affair, and although it is over when the story begins, it 
has been of such moment to the girl herself, and of such 
absorbing interest to us, that we are convinced it must 
have a bearing not only upon the rest of Gilda’s life but 
upon Miss Meynell’s story. When therefore the narrative 
twists suddenly away from Gilda and her affairs to those 
of her brother Moreley and his wife and to those of her 
sister Claire, we are very sensible of disappointment, and 
when it becomes evident that Claire, not Gilda, is the 
“ girl adoring,”’ I for one was convinced that I had some- 
how been subtly cheated in the earlier part of the book. 
Nothing quite made up for that—not the brilliant study, 
in Miss Meynell’s best manner, of Moreley, and not the 
delicate presentation of Claire’s awakening love. I felt 
that, for me at any rate, the book had started on a wrong 
note. It is not Claire, attractively as she is drawn, but 
Gilda in whom I am interested, which I suspect is not 
quite what Miss Meynell intended. I am quite sure that 
Claire married and was happy, but the mere statement 
of Gilda’s marriage after the recital of that passionate love 
affair with somebody else does not content me. Ina story 
about another woman there is too much or too little about 
Gilda, and although there are some lovely things in “A 
Girl Adoring,’’ I hope I am not ungrateful to suggest that 
later on Miss Meynell should continue the affairs of this 
interesting young woman. 

Miss Naomi Royde-Smith’s ‘“‘ John Fanning’s Legacy ”’ 
is an amazing piece of work. It is a murder story with a 
difference, for although murderer and murderee are both 
dead when the story opens, no hint of murder arises until 
half-way through the book. To all intents and purposes 
all that is happening is that the late John Fanning’s 
secretary, Mary Gillian France, is writing his biography, 
seeking the help of Roger Quantock, Fanning’s intimate 
friend. The 
letters be- 
tween them 
(for collabora- 
tion in which 
Miss Royde- 
Smith renders 
thanks to a 
“ well- known 
writer ’’) give 
no hint that 
Quantock is 
aware of the 


Fanning was 
a murderer. 
Later I began 
to understand 
that Quan- 
tock’s inten- 
tion was to 
divert Miss 
France’s in- 
vestigations 
from the 
danger - zone, 
but until I 
arrived at 


The two montarias which constituted 
the expedition’s fleet. 
From “ Jungle Paths and Inca Ruins,’ by }William Montgomery McGovern (Hutchinson). 


this point the 
subtle clever- 
ness of his 
letters and 
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Miss France’s replies was so exasperating that I could not 
read fast enough to get beyond it. Ultimately however the 
secret is out and Miss France takes her own method of 
preserving the reputation of the great John Fanning. 
This may or may not be the way you like your murder 
stories served; but undoubtedly John Fanning’s 
Legacy ”’ is a clever, unusual piece of work. 

A woman of forty-three, beautiful and wealthy, is in 
love with a man “a good deal younger.’’ He, half in love 
with her, falls presently in love with Robinetta, eighteen, 
which made me want to know just exactly how old this 
young man was! It is a well-worn recipe, but to it 
Miss Marjorie Bowen in ‘“‘ The Pagoda’’ has brought some 
fresh and pleasant ingredients. There is truth in the 
presentation of Madame de Bellegarde. A widow of a 
year’s standing, she remembers of her marriage only that 
it was a failure and, belonging to that body of women who 
agree with the Byronic dictum about women and love, 
she has turned romantic eyes upon young Timothy Car- 
less. His headlong flight into love with the youthful 
Robinetta yields Madame de Bellegarde however an 
unexpected clarity of vision, so that she understands what 
her feeling for this young man has really been. Nothing 
but a shadow of the love she bore the husband with whom 
she had failed. ‘‘ It was the love of twenty years ago, 
not the love of yesterday, she was mourning... . 
Robinetta had revealed to her the difference between this 
artificial, fantastical, despairing passion of a disappointed 
and thwarted woman, and fresh young love . . . had shown 
her too that what she needed was not a lover, but children, 
a daughter, ason.’”’ This is a graceful, well-handled story, 
exquisitely set in the Valley of the Amasse, on the borders 
of the Forest of Amboise, and the legend of the famous 
Pagoda of Chanteloup fits éxcellently into the scheme of it. 

Whether or not “‘ A Bird of Strange Plumage ”’ is typical 
of Mrs. Victor Rickard’s usual work I do not know, for it 
happens that this is the first of her books I have read. 
Her skili as a narrator is admirably revealed on the first 
page, and the interest aroused then is skilfully maintained 
to the end. A clever mixture of love, crime, adventure 
and self-sacrifice, it is not perhaps a book I would recom- 
mend to those who are thrilled by ‘‘ John Fanning’s 
Legacy,’’ but the world of fiction readers is thickly popu- 
lated and “A Bird of Strange Plumage will certainly 
please a large section of it. To me the chief interest of 
Mrs. Rickard’s story lay not so much in the circle of 
depraved and anti-social beings with which in the main it 
deals, but in the efforts of the ‘‘ Bird of Strange Plumage ”’ 
herself to get out of it. 


BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR. 


THE WORLD'S NEED.* 


I see that some critics of the already much-discussed 
book by the ex-Vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Fields have 
described it as ‘‘ futile’’; and in one very restricted sense 
they are doubtless right. Mr. Sheppard has written with 
his eye upon the Lambeth Conference of 1930. But if he 
seriously thinks that there is any chance of his suggested 
theological and practical reforms being carried out by 
“the Church dignitaries who will then assemble, he is indeed 
a very guileless optimist. I do not suppose however that 
he has actually any such illusions. But impossibly 
Utopian as is his constructive programme for Lambeth, 
I think he was wise to set down his view of what the modern 
Church’s outlook and duty should be in the form of a series 
of concrete Resolutions. As they stand those Resolutions 
will certainly not be carried at Lambeth. Yet who knows 
but what a few of the clerics meeting there may be a little 
haunted by Mr. Sheppard’s Eighteen Points for ‘the 
recovery of vital Christianity ”’ ? 

But the main value of Mr. Sheppard’s book lies in its 
appeal not to his fellow clergy, but to the plain layman. 

* “The Impatience of a Parson.” By H. R. L. Sheppard. 
3s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


CASSELL’S 
JANUARY BOOKS 


JAN. MY GAMBLE 
WITH LIFE 


by THE EARL OF ROSSLYN 


A frank dispassionate story of failure in which 
the author apportions to himself the blame for 
wasted opportunity, dissipated fortunes and lost 
heritage. The book is enlivened by many good 
stories and pleasant recollections of people— 
and no moral. 25/- net 


JAN. A SHORT HISTORY 


OF THE WORLD 
by H. G. WELLS 


A popular edition containing the original full text and 
illustrations is now issued at a price that brings it 
within the reach of a much wider public. 7/6 net 


NEW _7/6 NOVELS 


JAN. ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
5 BEATING WINGS 


Depicting in bold, true outline the post-war girl with 
her loves, her ambitions, her desires, and her frank 
outlook on the world she has just conquered. 


Two Fine Mystery Stories 


JAN. The ASTOUNDING CRIME 


ON TORRINGTON ROAD 
by WILLIAM GILLETTE 


Who murdered Michael Haworth ? How and why ? 
The most experienced detective readers will be utterly 
baffled by the elusive threads of evidence that seem 
to lead to no solution of the mystery. 


JAN. THE SILENT HOUSE 
ia by JOHN G. BRANDON 


This remarkable story of a Chinese Mandarin’s long 
sought revenge gives a realistic picture of Oriental 
cruelty, malign cunning and relentless evil. 


JAN, SHEILA | 
KAYE-SMITH | 
IRON AND SMOKE 
A story that is a mosaic of real life, and written 
| with vigour, charm and cameo precision of | 
| characterisation. 
JAN. GIUSEPPE BIANCO 
en ON THE SIXTH DAY 


A hasty marriage prompted by passion, an unwanted 
child, disillusionment and separation form the theme 
of a very human and arresting story. 


uw. | ARNOLD 
BENNETT 


THE STRANGE VANGUARD 


| A powerful story on board a famous millionaire’s 
| 


yacht in the Mediterranean where a duel of wits 
between two princes of finance provides amusing 
and exciting episodes. 


CASSELL’S 
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Reform in religion, as in politics, is never likely to come 
from above until there is a widespread demand for it from 
below. Christianity, Mr. Sheppard insists, is essentially a 
revolutionary religion, and the Kingdom of God is not 
synonymous with the Church of God : 


““ T believe that nearly all the troubles of Institutional Religion 
arise from the past and present neglect of these, to me, obvious 
truths, and that they are responsible both for the fact that the 
Churches are preaching less than the full Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
and that the Institution has been given a priority and a pride 
of place to which it has no right and for which it has no authority. 
No man can follow two masters, and there are times when it is 
impossible to be loyal to Christ and the Church. Surely there is 
no doubt, then, where loyalty should be given.” 


Mr. Sheppard boldly says that there are some people 
whom he has “‘ no desire to see importuned into allegiance 
to any Christian society.’’ There are some ‘‘ whose 
witness would be curtailed by successful efforts to enclose 
them within the necessarily somewhat narrow circumference 
of any denominational adherence.’’ But while not a 
sheer necessity, the fellowship of the Church is for most 
people, he considers, expedient. But the Church must 
exist for Christianity, and not Christianity for the Church ; 
and “‘ maybe it is time that the Churches, following the 
example of their Master, should die for the people; they 
have lived for themselves too long.’’ They will only find 
their true life by losing it. 

What Mr. Sheppard says badly needs saying to-day ; and 
he gives fresh vitality to old truths by his own intense 
sincerity, energy and humility. 


GILBERT THOMAS. 


CIVILISATION AND WAR.* 


Both these books deal with the shocks inflicted on 
civilisation by modern war, the former dealing historically 
with actual facts and the latter treating of the subject 
in a spirit of prophecy. Commander Kenworthy’s volume 
is the more important and we shall deal with it first. 

In reviewing ‘ Will Civilisation Crash ?” there are two 
temptations which must be resisted. The first is to 
institute a bantering comparison between Commander 
Kenworthy and the Fat Boy in Pickwick, and to content 
ourselves with a genial admonition to him for wishing to 
make our flesh creep. The second temptation is a longing 
on the part of the reviewer to tilt a lance with the Com- 
mander, to dispute some of his premises and to overthrow 
some of his conclusions. The book however is too serious 
in tone and too terrible in contents to be dealt with by 
badinage alone. And as for the latter method, it would 
be merely impertinent for a reviewer to attempt within a 
column to refute arguments which the author has developed 
with great force and skill in more than 300 pages of text. 
The duty of the reviewer to his readers is in this case 
primarily to explain within a brief compass what the 
author has to say, what deductions he draws and what 
remedies he suggests for such evils as he foresees. Com- 
mander Kenworthy’s object is to collect in a mournful 
catalogue all the probable and possible causes of war 
existing at the moment; and with a frankness rare 
amongst politicians, he boldly and at considerable length 
faces the possibility, amongst others, of war between 
England and America. He arrives at two main conclu- 
sions: in the first place, the chances of war are to-day 
as imminent as ever, and, secondly, the consequences of 
the next war will be infinitely more terrible than those of 
the great struggle which ended nine years ago. The remedy 
which Commander Kenworthy offers is an agreed outlawry 
of war. This proposal, it may be mentioned, is looked at 
askance by Mr. H. G. Wells, who contributes a characteristic 
foreword. ‘‘ I am sorry,’’ says Mr. Wells, ‘‘ that I cannot 
share Commander Kenworthy’s faith in the magic word 
“outlawry ’ and its stately solemnisation.’’ But he offers 

* “Lions Led by Donkeys.” By P. A. Thompson. 16s, 


(Werner Laurie.)—" Will Civilisation Crash?” 10s. 6d. By 
Lieut.-Commander the Hon. J. M. Kenworthy, M.P. (Benn.) 


a remedy of his own, namely “‘ an expressed determination 
now to have nothing to do with war, not to fight in it, 
work for it or pay taxes for it.’’ The italics are Mr. Wells’s 
own, and he wisely adds that ‘ Pacificism is very in- 
effective and has an unpleasant flavour if it is adopted 
after war has arrived.”’ 

In spite of the self-denying ordinance accepted by us 
earlier in this article, we must examine some of the Com- 
mander’s theses. We profoundly disagree with the state- 
ment on page 116 that there exists in England a glorifica- 
tion of war as war and of militarism as militarism. Indeed 
on reading these words we experienced something of the 
explosive fury of Archdeacon Grantly when listening to 
Mr. Slope’s sermon against cathedral music. We think 
too that the author’s horror of such displays as naval and 
military tournaments, tattoos and trooping the colour a 
little stagey. His anxiety about the susceptibility of the 
young person to military infection leaves us cold. Are we 
really worse for having read Henty? Are we to burn 
every copy of ‘‘ The Talisman ’’ and ‘‘ Henry the Fifth ”’ ? 
And does Commander Kenworthy seriously believe that 
a batch of Sunday school infants, full of catechism and 
bread and butter, are turned into immature Attilas by 
witnessing a Territorial church parade ? Upon the more 
professional chapters VII and VIII we can pronounce a 
more dogmatic opinion. The Commander gives a lengthy 
and detailed strategical appreciation of the probable 
course of a war between the United States and the British 
Empire. We think that this loses much of its value by 
the entire omission of the question of Ireland. Commander 
Kenworthy is careful to postulate a case where Canada 
remains neutral and to show how the strategy of the 
hypothetical war is thus affected. He knows of course 
that the status of Ireland is now exactly the same as that 
of Canada and that the Free State can declare its neutrality 
if it wishes. But it must be patent and obvious that the 
existence, in a naval war, of a weak neutral state with the 
geographical situation and coast-line of Ireland, would be 
for England a very serious problem indeed. How a naval 
officer could have overlooked this factor is difficult to 
understand. The book however must be read as a whole. 
It certainly gives food for thought. But we agree with 
Mr. Wells that there is a fading towards the end. 

It should be mentioned that Commander Kenworthy 
does not of course confine himself chiefly to the possibility 
of an Anglo-American war. So far as England is con- 
cerned he sees in Mesopotamia our heel of Achilles. We 
note on page 301 that England is in “‘ no immediate or 
direct danger of war,’’ but our satisfaction is chilled eleven 
pages later by the prophecy of “‘ a terrible conflict directly 
involving the British Empire, America and Japan within 
the next twenty years.’’ There is a curious error on 
page 151, where the author, in his statement that Napoleon 
was defeated by the secretly trained German army at 
Leipzig, confuses, we think, ‘‘ Prussia’’ with ‘‘ Germany,” 
and certainly ignores the Austrians, Russians and Swedes. 
Leipzig is not called ‘‘ the Battle of the Nations for 
nothing. 

As for the other book under review, we confess that we 
approached it with just the least little touch of spleen, 
seeing that, from the explanation given by the author of 
his title, we were clearly to be classed among the non- 
lions. But our resentment was disarmed and our withers 
unwrung by learning from the preface that the book was 
written for the author’s two boys, so that they might in 
after years know “ what it was all about.’’ ‘ This story 
shall the good man teach his sonnes,’”’ but we trust that 
the teeth of the children will not be set on edge by the 
rather numerous errors we have detected. These however 
are mainly trivial, and we have no hesitation in saying 
that this book gives a vivid bird’s-eye view of the causes 
which led to the Great War and of the conduct of that 
struggle. The chapter dealing with the Battle of Jutland 
gives the clearest account of that dubious engagement we 
have ever read. 

F. WHITTON 
(Lieut.-Col.). 
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LETTERS AND MEMORIES.* 


Greatly as these two volumes contrast in matter and in 
manner, they approximate to continuity in time. . The first 
tells us of people who were living up to the 1830's of last 
century, and the second takes us back at any rate to the 
fifties. The one consists of letters, directly or approxi- 
mately dated, letters that are but the more charming, the 
more interesting, for giving matters of the moment; the 
other consists of undated matters that seem of moment 
to memory on looking back through the years. Both 
will have their real interest for many readers. 

“ The Fate of the Fenwicks ’’ would indeed be of interest 
if we knew nothing of the writers of the letters apart 
from what their letters reveal, but that interest is greatly 
heightened by the knowledge that the letter writers were 
members of the circle that knew Charles and Mary Lamb 
as friends ; that John Fenwick afforded material for some 
Elian character-sketching, and that his wife and children 
were not infrequent participants in the Lambs’ hospitality. 
The letters in which the fate of the Fenwicks is indicated 
are those of Eliza, the wife of John, and Eliza Anne their 
daughter, and the characters and stories self-revealed 
in the correspondence would alone make the volume 
eminently worth while and one that should make us feel 
a debt of gratitude to the memory of Mary Hays, who 
preserved them. Something of the story of Mary Hays 
herself has been set forward in an earlier volume of her 
correspondence by the same editor. Here we realise her 
always as the recipient in the background of letters which 
must frequently have sorely tried her patience and tested 
her friendship to the uttermost. 

Though John Fenwick provided pleasant material for 
the character of ‘‘ Ralph Bigod, Esq.,’’ he must have been 
a man gey ill to live with—thriftless, shiftless, intemperate— 
“his naturally vicious tendencies eventually plunged him 
into habitual drunkenness, debt and disaster ’’—and it is 
not surprising to find that in 1800 his wife declared that 
she would have nothing more to do with him, but would 
herself fend as best she could for their two children, Eliza 
and the fascinating Orlando. From one kind of work she 
turned to another with an airy optimism that imparts 
charm even to what may be termed begging letters: as 
writer, schoolmistress, governess, she sought successively 
to make a living, turning to each fresh undertaking with 
something of infectious confidence. 

When the younger Eliza Fenwick goes on the stage, 
then with a ‘‘ repertory’’ company bound for Barbados, 
her letters to her mother are full of vivid interest in the 
accounts of her life there—letters that have at times a 
trick of phrasing that might have been learned from Charles 
Lamb himself, as when she tells her mother: ‘I never 
feel the distance but when I think of letters. I figure you 
to myself at all times. . . . One evening I saw you at 
whist and in finessing a trump you had quite forgotten 
there was such a person as me in existence. Don’t you 
remember the evening?’’ The Barbados enterprise 
leads to her marriage with a man as unsatisfactory as 
her father; he returns to England, to be stigmatised 
“‘a living scoundrel’’ by Lamb, leaving her with four 
young children. Towards the close of the correspondence 
Mrs. Fenwick and Orlando join Eliza in Barbados, and 
there the beloved brother dies and the others move to 
America where, in New York, the younger mother dies 
leaving the four children (the youngest nine) to their 
indomitable grandmother, Mrs. Fenwick. Their “ fate ”’ 
beyond this remains unknown: it would be pleasant 
could one know that in the success of her Rutherford grand- 
children Mrs. Fenwick found some final years of settled 
happiness. Her letters deserve a place on the shelves of 
every Elian. 

Lady Violet Greville, in her ‘‘ Vignettes of Memory,” 
may be said to have given us rather a film in which the 
scenes have been somewhat irregularly joined than such 

* “The Fate of the Fenwicks: Letters Addressed to Mary 
Hays (1798-1828).’’ Edited by her Great-grand-niece, A. F. 


Wedd. 12s. 6d. (Methuen.)—‘‘ Vignettes of Memory.” By 
Lady Violet Greville. 18s. (Hutchinson.) 


Se PUTNAM Xs. 


TARKA THE 
OTTER 


His joyful water-life and death in 
the country of the two rivers, by 


HENRY WILLIAMSON 


— 


Mr. John Galsworthy writes: 
“An extraordinary piece of work.” 


Mr. Arnold Bennett, writing in 
the Evening Standard, says: “It is 
marvellous, and the writing of it 
is marvellous.” 


Mr. Thomas Hardy writes: “A 


remarkable book.”’ 
— 


Popular Edition with wrapper design by 
Hester Sarnssury. Cr. 8vo. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net 


Limited Edition printed in two colours. 
Roy. 8vo. Half-buckram, 21s. net 


“4 24, Bedford Street, W.C.2 


publish 


SINCE I WAS 


TWENTY-FIVE 
Reminiscences of FRANK RUTTER 12/- net 


A vivid, varied and amusing commentary 
on art, personalities and social change 


H. L. MORROW in the Daily News : “* A brightly told story thronged 
with celebrities and packed with amusing stories.” 


RECENT ISSUES 


THE LETTERS OF 


VINCENT VAN GOGH (1872-1886) 


With a Memoir by bis sister-in-law, J. VAN GOGH- 
BONGER. 2 volumes. 146 illustrations. 63/- net 


New Statesman : “ It is not too much to say that these two 

volumes are an important landmark in the history of painting 

. vet their interest is by no means confined to the subject 

of painting alone. ... The letters are the most remarkable 
revelation of an artist's conscience in literature.” 


THROUGH JADE GATE 
AND CENTRAL ASIA 


Ao Account of Journeys in Kansu, Turkestan 
and the Gobi Desert 


By MILDRED CABLE and FRANCESCA FRENCH. 
With 12 illustrations and a map. 2nd printing. 10/- net 


Evening Standard; “‘ Mildred Cable and Francesca French 
penetrated to places where no white women had ever been seen 
before; and the story of their adventures, the hardships nd 
dangers of such a journey leave one full of admiration for their 
courage and endurance.” 


REALITIES OF BIRD LIFE 


By EDMUND SELOUS. _ With an Introduction by 
PROFESSOR JULIAN HUXLEY. 14/- net 

Spectator: ‘‘ Surely few writers have ever given us a clearer 
view into their own minds through the enthralling avenue of 
nature observation than we find here!” 


«ORANGE STREET LONDON W.C.2 
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Sir John Martin-Harvey. 


From “Crime and the Drama.” By H. Chance Newton (Stanley Paul). 


definite separate scenes as are suggested by vignettes. 
However the mere title of a volume of reminiscences is 
but a small matter; it is the reminiscences themselves 
that are the “thing.’’ Lady Violet, daughter of the 
fourth Duke of Montrose, is a charming narrator of the 
experiences of one who brought up in one of the stately 
homes of Scotland is able to recall days when the family 
boat was rowed on Loch Lomond with half a dozen oarsmen 
clad in the Graham tartan, when a Herefordshire aunt 
with whom she stayed was wont to drive out in a barouche 
with four grey high-stepping horses with outriders in pink 
liveries, and “‘ even in London where of course my aunt 
only used a coach and two instead of four horses, the pink 
liveries invariably inspired interest and curiosity. The 
coach was slung on springs and always created nausea in 
my foolish little person, to whom it felt like being at sea. 
This displeased my aunt who said testily, ‘ How can a 
lady feel sick in a coach?’”’ How the great lady is 
revealed in that surprised question ! 

In these discursive jottings from memory we have notes 
of Anthony Trollope in the hunting field, of meetings with 
(and kissing) Lord Tennyson, with Cardinal Newman 
and with George Eliot and other folks of fame. Then 
too the author has many memories of the stage—she had 
several pieces successfully produced, and as an actress 
won praise from Sir W. S. Gilbert—and of well known 
players. Her volume is indeed one of interesting and 
entertaining gossip, introducing so many people and touch- 
ing upon so many themes that the lack of an index is greatly 
to be regretted. It may be hoped that certain misprints 
and other slips may be revised in a new edition: Scots 
folks will. scarcely recognise the Tolbooth in the “ Tol- 
bottle,’’ or baps in “ bapts’”’; while on a single page we 
have references to “ Francis Jeffery,’’ “Sidney Smith ”’ 
and “‘ Siyv Henry Mackenzie ’”’ as author of The Man of 
Feeling,’’ and a later mention of ‘‘ Monckton Milnes 
afterwards Lord Crewe’’ seems a curious confusion of 
father and son.”’ WALTER JERROLD. 


CHARLES II AT HOME.* 


The interest in Charles II appears to be inexhaustible ; 
one might rightly think there was nothing more to relate 
of the third Stewart King of England, but to think (or 
perhaps hope) that one was not going to hear it all over 
again would be an error; a very dust heap of trivialities 
is still raked diligently over for some stray scrap of 
tarnished tinsel fallen from the guady trappings of the 
silly or vicious wantons kept by this popular monarch. 

How familiar it has all become—the witty sayings, the 
courtly gaiety, the sprightly anecdotes, the quips and 
the cranks, all the whole tale of ‘‘a cock and a bull”’ with 
which the town wit impressed the country cousins, and 
how familiar, too, is the relish with which the studious 
and the respectable smack their lips over the naughtinesses 
of godless rakes and their flimsy mistresses ! 

Almost as familiar now are those specious arguments 
which would prove Charles II not only the best of good 
fellows, but the wisest of astute statesmen and the most 
stainless of patriots; though we must condone his easy 
morals because of his French, Italian and Moorish blood, 
we must also accept him as a true Englishman, and though 
we must admire the lavish kindness to feminine weakness 
that generously pensioned light ladies out of public funds, 
we must approve him as one who sternly worked for the 
good of his people; and as for the accepting of French 
money and the pretty little transaction at Dover, why that 
of course gleams with the lustre of the noblest virtue ; 
how too must we extol Charles II for refusing to sacrifice 
his wife to party passion and his brother to his natural 
son; heroic actions these, worthy the applause of genera- 
tions of scribblers, though perhaps Lord Stafford and a few 
of the other victims of the Popish Plot did not see this 
excellent monarch in the full glow of all his goodness. 
Well, the man was a paragon; though it would be 
idle to deny,’’ as his biographers say with relish, the 
immorality for which they are so thankful, and would wish 
more flagrant as they hunt and nose after another possible 
mistress, another possible child; what though these 
are as alike as peas in a pod, with one arm to embrace 
His Majesty and another to stretch in to the public pocket 
—of such is the matter of popular biographies dealing with 
‘‘ private lives,’ which guarded expression in this case 
appears to mean amorous intrigues which were anything 
but private, for not only were the favourites of Charles II 
flaunted openly, but everything about them has been 
staled by eager repetition, every morsel of gossip from 
dubious memoirs put under a microscope and analysed 
with hectic excitement. . 

The last book on Charles II, that by Mr. Drinkwater, 
was complete and admirable enough to have served both 
as climax and conclusion of these studies of the fascinating 
Stewart, but Mr. Dasent has had both the courage and the 
industry to give us another, with further little scraps of 
knowledge as to the back stairs of Whitehall and those 
who tripped up them. 

Such a theme demands a lively and ironic pen—if vice is 
to be tedious, some might as soon prefer virtue; but 
perhaps Mr. Dasent was concerned to show the dullness 
of licence and to make his readers long for the excitement 
of austerity and restraint ; if so he has succeeded, for 
nothing could be more monotonous than the nauseous 
catalogue of these poor, greedy, tawdry women, often 
vulgar and sometimes disgusting ; the Duchess of Cleveland 
had a certain character, like Madame de Montespan she 
achieved an ugly prominence in the dishonourable sister- 
hood, where she shone and almost raised vice to the 
grandeur of wickedness; but Mr. Dasent does not bring 
out the horror and lurid gaudiness of her murky, sordid 
story which ended in the grotesque farce of the Fielding 
bigamy case. 

The Duchess of Portsmouth and the Duchess of Mazarin 
had also some personality, but this disappears in accounts 
where nothing is stressed but “ sex interest,’’ and for the 
rest, from a wearisome troop of Court drabs, one must 
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“make a Helen out of a handmaiden”’ and try to trans- 
form a foul-mouthed slut into the dainty heroine of a 
fairy tale; in brief, the sordid lusts of Charles II must 
be glorified by the legend of Nell Gwyn. 

A charming legend, and here is a charming new por- 
trait, with languishing eyes and ringlets and bed-gown ; 
authentic, of course, but ‘‘a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet’’ and the pictures of Charles II’s 
beauties are rather like a catalogue of prize blooms, only 
differing in the labels. 

Mr. Dasent has taken pains, he has been careful as to 
facts, he has been righteously indignant with those wicked 
Whigs who dared to smirch the character of his excellent 
hero, he has run through the politics of a very complicated 
period with an obliging complacency towards the ignorant, 
but he has left out a great deal of the drama and emotion 
both of the exile and the reign of Charles II; the events 
in Holland, his attitude towards William of Orange and 
towards the marriage of the latter, his love for Monmouth, 
his interest in chemistry, his part in the events of ‘‘ Annus 
Mirabilis,”’ his relish of Samuel Butler, and so forth—all 
these are very lightly touched upon, but would surely 
help build up the character of the man—but perhaps 
““ character ’’ is not the same as “ private life.”’ 

Mr. Dasent would have improved his book by a more 
straightforward narrative style, confusion is created by 
the method of following up one character and then return- 
ing to the main theme, nor is the social historical atmosphere 
well conveyed, but enthusiasm and industry have gone to 
the work, and there are admirable qualities even when not 
admirably employed. 


MARJORIE BOWEN. 


Hovel Hotes. 


THE UGLY DUCHESS. By Lion Feuchtwanger. 7s. 6d. 
(Secker.) 


Margarete, Princess of Carinthia and Tyrol, was an ugly 
duckling indeed. ‘‘ Maultasch’’—which means “ Jack- 
mouth ’’—they called her throughout her dominions: 
not a pretty name, and they might have called her even 
uglier ones, for no single grace of form or feature was hers ; 
nothing but a voice, and she only sang when she was alone, 
or thought she was. Nobody loved her; one or two 
were sorry for her; many, repelled by her physically, 
admired—while she retained them—her qualities of mind, 
heart and character; nearly everybody feared her. Her 
timid advances spurned by her boy husband, she turns 
for love to the grave young courtier, Chretien de Laperte, 
whom she has protected from the Prince’s bullying: he 
has heard her sing and, as she knows, been moved thereby. 
His gratitude is to sneak off and marry clandestinely the 
fair, false Agnes von Flavon, Margarete’s evil genius. 
Infuriated she unmasks the plot to expel the Prince, 
in which Chretian is implicated; he is tried, executed, 
and Agnes—cruel stroke !—becomes the Prince’s mistress. 
There is a new plot. Johann is definitely expelled this 
time. Margarete, daring the Papal wrath, contracts a 
new mariage de convenance with the Emperor’s son, 
Ludwig. This union is fruitful; daughters are born, a 
son. But the Black Death devastates the country; her 
daughters die of it. She is powerless to stay the massacre 
of the Jews she has befriended: there is a curse upon 
her. Diplomacy and subtlety regain the Papal favour ; the 
new marriage is confirmed, her son legitimised. Estranged 
from her Ludwig, cold, correct and unsympathetic, she 
turns to a kind of perverted romance in an entanglement 
with the Fauenberger, an unsavoury albino adventurer, 
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MONDAY OR TUESDAY (Stories) 


4s. 6d. 


JACOB’S ROOM (A Novel) 7s. 6d. 
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THE. COMMON READER 
(Critical Essays) 7s. 6d. 
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“The genius of Virginia Woolf is at once more difficult and more original than that of any other 


4 day Mrs. Woolf's novels will be classics."—The Graphic 


“We hope too that all who care for English literature but have somehow missed her other works 
will read this (‘To the Lighthouse’), Mrs. Woolf's masterpiece, and appreciate one of the most 
subtle and sensitive minds now expressing itself in the novel.”—The Bookman 
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coarse, cruel, but a man of action who knows what he 
wants and takes it. When this happens to be Agnes, 
pity the poor Maultasch. Then Agnes collects Ludwig. 
Fighting still the Ugly Duchess knows her grip on life is 
weakening; she has gone on building and rebuilding, 
yet her world ever relapses to wrack and ruin. We see 
her eventually a mere flaccid monster, the prey of all her 
appetites. More or less at her instigation we see the un- 
speakable Frauerberger murdering her husband; Agnes, 
her miserable son even. The Maultasch gives up, abdi- 
cates. One joy is left her—gluttony. A dreadful tale, but 
its horrors pile up inevitably. There is no sensation, 
nor strain; yet this dark chronicle glows with a colour, 
romance and curious life of its own. How it does so is 
Herr Feuchtwanger’s secret. 


THE STORY OF IVY, By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 


7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 


Put quite baldly, this is the sordid story of a beautiful 
young woman who murders her husband by slow poisoning 
so that she may be free to marry a millionaire. Sordid it 
is, yet such is Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’s skill in delineating 
her principal characters and in portraying the relentless 
march of events, that the story cannot be dismissed as 
mere sensationalism. Ivy Lexton’s husband is a shiftless, 
spendthrift fellow, but not altogether a bad sort; she 
likes him for his good nature and unquestioning faith in 
her. But there it is—while Jervis Lexton continues to 
live, Ivy’s millionaire cannot marry her and shower upon 
her lovely person the creature comforts and luxuries which 
she feels are the just reward of her beauty. Ivy has still 
another lover, a young doctor, who all but suffers the 
penalty of her crime. It is not Ivy’s hand that saves him 
from the gallows. Not all the characters in the novel, 
however, are as black as the rather fascinating jacket 
that adorns it. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT QUEX. By Douglas Jerrold. 
7s. 6d. net. (Benn.) 

“The Truth About Quex”’ shows us how a young City 
clerk in the employ of Boscombe Brothers, silk merchants, 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard, determines to become rich and 
show people “‘ what he can do.’’ He is greatly influenced 
by a certain Doctor Corrian, and ‘‘ It was under the 
doctor's tutelage that Quex, the merely greedy clerk, began 
to develop with astounding precocity into Quex, the young 
man with the ideas.’’ His methods, and his way of doing 
“‘ good business ”’ are skilfully recounted from his humble 
beginning at the silk merchants in St. Paul’s Churchyard 
to the tragedy in Bubuland at the end of the story. 
Every one makes mistakes,’’ says the learned Doctor 
Corrian, “‘ but only the fools pay for them.’’ The plot is 
well handled and contains scores of clever little touches. 
This full-length portrait of Artemas Quex is realistic and 
subtly shaded. 


SALTER’S FOLLY. By 


Antony 
(Jarrolds.) 


Marsden. 7s. 6d. 


This is another “‘ wireless ’’ story, full pressed and running 
over with excitement and episode. Martin Dyer discovered 
a new method of directional short-wave wireless trans- 
mission, and decided in the interests of humanity to conceal 
his invention. The story is concerned with the desperate 
efforts made by an international spy, Malleson, and his 
dupe, Professor Carnaby, to obtain possession of the 
secret. Mr. Marsden’s “ thriller’’ follows now familiar 
lines, but he maintains a brave air of gusto in his story, 
and the reader will find a journey pleasantly shortened as 
he follows the course of the love story of the young inventor 
and Pauline Carnaby. And the moral of the book is 
sound; for Malleson is hoist by his own petard in the 
moment of victory. 


WILD-CAT HETTY. 


By Florence A. Kilpatrick. 
(Hutchinson.) 


7s. 6d. 


Stephen Tredegar, full of theories of one sort and another, 
had just decided to attempt an unusual experiment which 


required the support of his aunt and cousin with whom 
he lived. Into their midst he brought a girl, ‘‘ Wild-Cat 
Hetty ’’ as she was known amongst her friends, straight 
from the slums, the best specimen he could find of un- 
couthness and depravity and whose record too was equally 
corrupt. In this way he wished to test the influence of 
environment. The idea naturally gives excellent scope 
for an entertaining book. The experiment is vigorously 
treated and makes diverting reading, for Hetty faithfully 
lives up to her nick-name and is always springing surprises. 
Her struggle to improve herself for ‘‘ Mr. Stephen’s ”’ sake 
is constantly at war with an ungovernable temper. This 
side of her nature is shown with delicate sympathy and 
makes amends for her wellnigh unpardonable offences. 


THE DREAMING GOD. _ By 


Basil Carey. 7s. 6d. 
(Constable.) 


The story of the struggle for possession of the Dreaming 
God, a wonderful golden Buddha with closed eyes, between 
two strong, passionate men, makes exciting reading, and 
that it involves rivalry for the love of the courageous, 
red-haired Judith, only adds to its thrills. Carver owned 
the god, and Traquair nearly murdered him getting it 


away. Carver, cheating death, swears to find the idol and 
revenge himself on Traquair. For his unconquerable 
strength—‘‘ Sure as Traquiar’’ is the saying—Judith 


admires Traquair, whose partner her father is, but left 
alone with him she discovers his cruel, vindictive, sensual 
nature. He kills her father in fight, plays a vile trick on 
another partner, his associate in wrecking and plundering 
ships off the rock-bound coast of a Pacific island, and there 
are some other horrible deeds whisperingly laid to his 
charge. Incidents in the adventures include a fire at 
sea, the shipwreck of Carver and Judith, and many a bloody 
fight. The scene of the tale is laid among the Pacific 
islands, and the languorous beauty of the scenery and of 
the natives is in strong contrast to the theme of the story. 


WHEN IS ALWAYS? 


By Coningsby Dawson. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 


Lovers of romance, lovers of a long spun out tale of 
deepest affection and many difficulties should certainly 
secure this novel. Mr. Dawson is supremely wise in his 
subject. Novel readers by the thousand are out to find 
this sort of book. The tale of an unsuitable marriage, with 
money troubles, emerging in love triumphant—here is the 
eternal theme that can be followed and understood by 
almost everybody. Mr. Dawson pulls the thing off, though 
he stumbles at one place, where he makes Timmy try to 
convey to his wife that he has committed suicide. Other- 
wise we are bewitched. We tremble, as our author intended 
us to tremble, at Timmy’s airy disregard of finance, we are 
glad when he successfully kisses Fay in the punt on the 
Thames so soon after their first encounter. We are worried 
because the furious American Papa, so rich and ambitious, 
won't forgive, and won't write. It bothers us when Timmy 
scribbles so late every night in his poor little flat, and can’t 
get his stuff taken. The talk is light, natural, supremely 


well done. And we are glad of the blissful ending. If this 
is not life as it really is, what does it matter ? 
A CLOUDY MIRROR. By Adrian Heard. 7s. 6d. Ward, 


Lock.) 


The central theme of this story is the tragedy of Anita 
Jarvis. Hustled by her family into a loveless marriage 
with a drunken wastrel, she had been saved from suicide 
by the rising artist, Jimmy Merton, with whom for a time 
she lived. The story opens with the arrival of Anita at 
Richmond, where she speedily enthralled young Lorraine, 
who was Merton’s friend and Cambridge contemporary. 
Merton, in his turn, loses his heart to Mawley Seeward, 
the predestined wife of Lorraine. Mawley’s recognition 
of the truly heroic elements in Anita’s character led to 
her refusal of Merton and to the awakening in Anita 
herself of a hitherto unexpected nobility. The weak 
Lorraine is generously treated by Fate by winning the 
love of Mawley, while Anita finds the way out in an heroic 
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attempt to save the life of her drunken husband. There 
is a pleasant under-plot to the story in the love romance 
of Lorraine’s widowed mother and her faithful henchman. 


SCABBY DICHSON. 


By Richard Blaker. 
& Stoughton.) 


7s. 6d. (Hodder 


** Scabby Dichson entered the world unpiloted and under 
his own steam. He found the going easy enough till people 
began to demand something more from him than the 
exchange of mere words, or blows, or possessions. They 
demanded that he should somehow mingle with them in 
hate or in love. . . . This, for Dichson, was impossible—”’ 
To quote a publisher's wrapper is commonly the last refuge 
of laziness or indifference ; Mr. Blaker’s public, however, 
will bear me out that it is impossible to read him without 
being stimulated and challenged; and so this wrapper- 
summary may stand since (unlike the majority of its kind) 
it sums up precisely and lucidly the theme of Mr. Blaker’s 
new book. ‘ Scabby Dichson ”’ is a study of loneliness— 
as indeed all true studies of individuals must more or less 
be—but with rare subtlety, the central fact of loneliness is 
not at first allowed to appear. For a long time the child 
himself is unaware of it; till gradually, delicately, the 
consciousness of his own aloofness emerges out of his 
independence, as a thing hardly guessed, though present 
from the start of his life. Detail there is in plenty, such as 
this author has taught us to expect from him—the casual, 
intimate and fascinating detail of a life unfamiliar to the 
average reader; but the story itself is of an elemental 
simplicity. Like Ulysses, the boy is a part of all that he 
has met—of the school-code of his peers, of the man-code 
of his mentor Matthieson, of the religious faith which is 
presented to him so unexpectedly: yet in another sense 
he remains aloof, since his old independence never lets him 
need his fellow-creatures enough to become an organic part 
of the social herd. Till at last by an act of social service, 
without knowing why and almost unwittingly, he finds his 
aloofness broken despite himself, and is caught up in the 
tide. An odd quality persists in Mr. Blaker’s visions—a 
sort of workaday nobility with its tongue in its humorous 
cheek ; it was in Petrie, in Captain Tyson and in Johnny 
Staveley ; it is here again; and it gives something bigger 
than mere literary distinction to a very fine book. 


SYLVIA OF THE MINUTE. 


By Helen R. Martin. 
(Bodley Head.) 


7s. Od. 


Here is really a capital plot, but somehow or other Miss 
Martin has veiled it in too many clouds of detail. We do 
not grasp early enough that Meely, the common little 
Pennsylvania Dutch girl so badly dressed, is really the 
elegant and intellectual Lady Sylvia St. Croix, who is in 
the way of being a professional actress, and is busily enjoy- 
ing acting her part as a teacher in a country school. 
When the Byronic young man St. Croix Creighton, without 
any serious intentions, makes love to her, she acts the part 
of the loving country milkmaid just for the joy of acting. 
““T didn’t want to give up my lark and my freedom and 
become Lady Sylvia. I was proving to myself that I 
could act ... mastering that dialect with its extra- 
ordinary inflections and succeeding in taking you in, 
St. Croix, so far beyond my highest hopes,’’ she says to 
her-lover at the end, when she has the joy and triumph of 
refusing him, after he, startled and confused, proposes 
formally to her. It is a gay and lively story and with a 
little more clarity it would have been a great success, 
Many readers will turn back to page one and peruse the 
novel again after the explanation is clear. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE SUN, 


By A. M. 
7s. 6d. (Dent.) 


Stephen. 


Mr. A. M. Stephen goes far abroad for his setting. ‘‘ The 
Kingdom of the Sun”’ is a tale of the days when men 
sailed out from English ports in search of El Dorado. Master 
Richard Anson, serving under the great Drake, found his 
El Dorado indeed, but in unexpected fashion. From the 
time he meets the Princess Auria, the story turns from 


HOW EVERYONE CAN LEARN A 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Pelman Institute’s Remarkable Discovery 


Can you read Spanish ? 

No. 

Do you know any German ? 

No. 

Here are two books, one printed in Spanish, the other 
in German. 

Yes. 

Can you read them. 

Of course not. 

Well, try and see. 


An Hour Later 
I can read and understand every word. 


The above is typical of the experiences of the thousands 
of men and women who are learning French, Italian, 
Spanish, or German by the new Pelman method. 

For instance, this method enables you to pick up a 
48-page book, printed in a language of which you are 
entirely ignorant, and not containing a single English 
word, and to read it through without a mistake. 

It sounds impossible ; yet it is perfectly true, as you 
will see for yourself when you take the first lesson. 

This new method enables you to learn French in 
French, German in German, Italian in Italian, and 
Spanish in Spanish, thus avoiding all translation from 
one language into another. 

It enables you to ¢hink in the particular language you 
are learning. 

It enables you to learn a Foreign Language without 
spending months in a preliminary struggle with a mass 
of grammatical rules and exceptions. It introduces you 
to the language itself straight away and you pick up the 
grammar almost unconsciously as you go along. 

There are no vocabularies to be learnt by heart— 
parrot fashion. You learn the words you need by using 
them and so that they stay in your mind without effort. 

There are no classes to attend. The new method 
enables you to learn a Foreign Language in your spare 
time, in your own home, and in from one-third to one- 
half the usual time. 


Miraculous ! 


General Sir Aylmer Haldane, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 
D.S.0O., writes: “The Pelman method is the 
best way of learning French without a teacher.” 


Others write in the same strain of the Pelman Courses 
in German, Italian and Spanish. Here are a few typical 
examples : 

‘“*T have only been learning German for four months; now 

I can not only read it, but also speak it well.’’—(G.M. 146.) 


“‘T have obtained a remunerative post in the City solely on 
the merits of my Italian. I was absolutely ignorant of the 
language before I began your Course eight months ago.” 

—(I.F. 121.) 

“‘T have recently returned from Spain, where I have been 
doing Consular work. With only the knowledge of Spanish 
gained from your Course I was able within a month to tackle 
any sort of correspondence and conversation.’’—(S.C. 279.) 


This wonderful new method of learning languages is 
explained in four little books entitled respectively ‘“‘ How 
to Learn French,” ‘“‘ How to Learn Italian,” ‘‘ How to 
Learn Spanish,”’ and “‘ How to Learn German.”’ 


You can have a free copy of any one of these books 
by writing for it to-day to the Pelman Institute 
(Languages Dept.), 117, Pelman House, Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C.1. 

State which book you want, and a copy will be sent 
you by return, gratis and post free. Write or call to-day. 
Overseas Branches: PARIS—35 Rue Boissy d’ Age, NEW YORK—71 West 45th 


Street. MELBOURNE—396 Flinders Lane. URBAN —Natal B. 
DELHI—10 Alipore Road. ee atal Bank Chambers 
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the conventional story of British corsairs on the sea. 
Strange and wonderful things happen against a strange 
and wonderful background which Mr. Stephen evidently 
knows well. There is beautiful colour as well as great 
adventure in this book. Something in the nature of a 
fairy tale perhaps, with a fairy princess for heroine. It 
is all good pure romance, and fairy tales after all are very 
refreshing. And Mr. Stephen’s Princess Auria is a very 
human fairy princess. 


UNCLE TOM PUDD: A Biographical Romance. By 
Laurence Housman. 6s. (Jonathan Cape.) 


We are fortunately not compelled to offer any explana- 
tion or interpretation of Mr. Housman’s satire. Every 
reader will hasten to do that unaided, and it is at least 
certain that they will not be helped by the impish fore- 
word supplied by the publisher. The trouble all began 
when, in middle age, Tom Pudd married the singularly 
unattractive Judith Hogg. For the rest of his life he was 
seeking ways of escape and alleviation, and he had no 
scruples in his choice of them. Much of the time he could 
spare from conjugal dissension he spent at the house of his 
niece, where his defiance of all convention made him a 
trying but not unattractive guest. For there was some- 
thing winning about Mr. Pudd in spite of his complete lack 
of morals. His magnificent power of lying made him 
excellent company, and to be wroth with him is like “ indict- 
ing our dreams.’”’ That virtue in itself not necessarily 
attractive is at least one of the score of morals that Mr. 
Housman points. It is all delightfully written and must 
have given enormous pleasure to Mr. Housman. His 
satire glances here, there and everywhere, and in the true 
Puckish spirit seems to say, ‘‘ Lord, what fools these mortals 
be.’’ Readers who insist on plain issues will find the 
book baffling and a little irritating, and may conclude, not 
without some justification, that here is a pudder about 
nothing. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


A SMALL BOY IN THE SIXTIES. By George Sturt. 
tos. 6d. (Cambridge University Press.) 


When the Bishop of Winchester was still a mighty solid 
potentate ; when he rode from his palace at Farnham to 
church in Farnham town with “ two flunkeys clinging to 
the back of his carriage ; when men left one church because 
the parson did not doff his surplice before going into the 
pulpit; when Surrey was still as genuinely country as 
are parts of Cumberland or Westmorland to-day ; when 
boys still read A. H. G. Kingston’s books of the sea; 
when a boy learnt his letters from a horn-book—how 
remote those times seem! Yet they were only sixty or 
seventy years ago; and Mr. Sturt (who as George Bourne 
made a reputation with those who care for careful, honest 
writing) tells in this posthumous book his memories of 
the mid-Victorian age. It is a fascinating, shrewd volume, 
full not of regret but of a wise memory and a confidence 
that men’s spirits must feed on other food than purely 
mental stuff. The philosophy implicit in much of Mr. 
Sturt’s earlier work is shown here too. He was a natural 
mystic. When he remembers some of the nonsense he 
heard in church, he dismisses it and meditates that ‘‘ one’s 
mind easily forgets rubbishy opinions, while one’s tissues 
take permanent growth from feelings. Taste grows with- 
out thought, and perhaps I owe some taste for serenity 
to Canon Harte ’’—the Rector of Farnham. He has the 
pleasantest recollections of his early school-days; and in 
brief, simple sketches he gives one pictures of astonishing 
verisimilitude of his parents, of his school teachers and of 
his boyhood’s friends. In a preface of great interest Mr. 
Arnold Bennett tells us of the diaries which Mr. Sturt 
kept for so many years. It is much to be hoped that 


these—at any rate in part—may also be published; if we 
can judge from this book they would be a most remarkable 
record of an era now as dead as the days of the Regency 
or of the Restoration. 


ROUMANIA AND HER RULERS. By Mrs. Philip 
Martineau. tos. 6d. (Stanley Paul.) 


Mrs. Philip Martineau has added to her reputation as 
a writer on gardening and gardens by describing one of 
the most delightful gardens in the world—Rumania. 
At her first visit to it—in May, 1920—she fell in love 
with the country and its people, and most of all with its 
Queen, Marie, daughter of the late Duke of Edinburgh, 
whom she came to know well. If she writes chiefly of 
princes and palaces it is because she did such useful work 
in transforming the royal parks and pleasaunces from 
untidy litters (comparatively speaking) into haunts of 
beauty ; but she has also an eye for any other aspects of 
Rumanian life and custom. She comments, without too 
deeply exercising the mind of the reader, on the existing 
political situation in Rumania and such prominent figures 
as the boy-king Michael, Prince Carol and the late Premier, 
M. Bratianu, flit interestingly and illuminatingly through 
her pages. An easy, gossipy book, illustrated by many 
charming portraits. 


THE SON OF LEARNING. By Austin Clarke. 5s. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 


There is a spareness of language and a vividness of 
presentation in this play which make one regret that the 
author did not enter more fully into the practical side 
of stage-craft. Although in three acts, the play would 
take much less than an evening in its performance, an 
elaborate setting is indicated, and at one point “ Military 
rush in with battle-axes, Monks with lights, Beggars,” 
etc.—stage directions which might be complied with if 
one could assume a National Theatre with sliding or 
revolving stages, a plentiful supply of supernumeraries and 
a repertory of odd-length plays. In modern conditions 
it is not practicable to produce a play lasting something 
more than an hour, with two scenes that would occupy 
the whole of an ordinary stage and would necessitate an 
army of actors and stage-hands. And yet ‘‘ The Son of 
Learning’ is not vivid enough in the mere reading of it 
to satisfy the average reader. It calls for production. 
The story—which tells of a wandering Irish scholar of the 
Middle Ages who cured a king of the demon of gluttony 
—is piquant and, though slight, amusing and picturesquely 
presented. It seems a pity the author did not decide to 
present the story in narrative form or, alternatively, to 
make it into a practicable stage-play. 


GRAPHIC DESIGN. By W. G. Raffé. 21s. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 


The aim of this book is to help ‘“ the young man or 
woman who desires to master graphic design and to work 
at it professionally.’’ Every kind of commercial drawing, 
from posters for railway companies to tail-pieces for 
business circulars, is described, and a most useful section 
is devoted to Technical Methods. It is all too true that 
many capable artists who try to sell their wares to com- 
mercial houses are quite ignorant of the various kinds of 
reproduction in current use. These are explained. 
Admirable advice—may it be followed !—is given alike 
to business men who employ artists, and to artists who 
wish to work for business men. As is necessary in a work 
of this kind, there are many illustrations, large and small, 
and of these perhaps the most interesting are the series 
showing the different treatments of the same subject. 
As Mr. Raffé tells us, there are many artists who are 
capable of doing the commercial work that is required, if 
only they would study the commercial subjects involved. 
There are some very valuable observations on Lettering, 
one of the most difficult and at the same time quite the 
most universally important part of the subject. A most 
useful book for the student. 
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LE MORTE D’ARTHUR. By Sir Thomas Malory, Kt. 
With illustrations by Aubrey Beardsley. 42s. (Dent.) 


Only the millionaire bibliophile can hope to possess the 
first edition containing those famous designs which first 
brought fame to Aubrey Beardsley. The admirers of that 
short-lived and unique illustrator will rejoice accordingly 
that the publishers have decided to bring out a new edition 
of so famous and justly popular a work. The text of the 
present volume has been entirely reset, and so far as 
Beardsley’s illustrations are concerned, the present issue 
is even richer than the first, since it includes ten chapter 
headings, included in the second but omitted from the 
first edition, and also two designs never before issued in 
the ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur.”” These are an eleventh chapter 
heading and the original drawing for the cover. It only 
remains to remark that the present goodly quarto, taste- 
fully bound and sumptuously produced, is in every way 
worthy of the preceding editions of Beardsley’s most 
famous work. 


MOTHERHOOD AND ITS ENEMIES. By Charlotte Hal- 
dane. 6s. (Chatto & Windus.) 


“Not a single argument can be raised against the out- 
pouring of money to the uttermost limit on all schemes for 
the welfare of the children now living and yet to be born,” 
writes Mrs. Haldane in a summing up of her brilliant 
statement. Ministries of Health should, she believes, get 
to work to establish in all countries advisory bureaux for 
prospective parents. ‘‘ Such bureaux, should, in fact be 
proposed simultaneously with subsidies for parenthood.’ 
Then very sarcastically, ‘‘ It may take along time before 
humanity ceases to regard the hypothetical fate of in- 
dividuals in a suppositious heaven or hell as of more import- 
ance than the fate of the next generation or two of its 
descendants.’’ Points that linger in the mind after a 
careful reading of this volume are (1) a splendid work for 
the home could be done by women architects and engineers. 
(2) Infantile tuberculosis might be totally or almost com- 
pletely stamped out if the community insisted on using 
produce from tubercule-free cows for its children and also 
took care that butter and cream were as carefully controlled 
as milk. (3) It is a mistake to think that all women are 
equally female, and that their interests, both public and 
domestic, are always identical. 


THE CHRISTIAN SACRAMENTS, By Oliver C. Quick. 
Ios. 6d. (Nisbet.) 


Most certainly modern Protestantism needs to come to 
clear terms with itself as to the philosophy of sacramental 
grace. Mere questions of history and tradition do not 
settle matters for the man who thinks of religion in terms 
of vision rather than authority. We cannot usefully dis- 
cuss the question of the separate sacraments until we have 
reached clear convictions on the larger and the deeper 
matter. Canon Quick takes this natural line, discussing 
first the philosophical questions involved and later apply- 
ing his conclusions to the various Christian Sacraments. 
He js fortunate in that his book appears when these great 
questions are the deep and serious concern of the Christian 
community but it would be an injustice if his book were 
to be ignored as merely another contribution to present 
controversy. It is certainly no matter of controversy that 
this generation is due to do more fundamental and serious 
thinking on the great issues of the Christian faith ere it 
can have either a message or power. Both intellectually 
and spiritually, Canon Quick’s book is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the understanding of real questions at issue for a 
man who lives honestly with his own soul. 


Post Time 


Adventure Time! 
By Anita Richmond 


“You're very excited, Norah. What’s the matter ?” 

“It’s time the postman came.” 

“ But 

“ Ah, there he is.” Norah jumped to her feet and ran 
to the front door. When she retuned she bore a letter 
which she flourished triumphantly in her friend’s face. 

“It’s quite an adventure nowadays,” she exclaimed. 

“I don’t understand,” said Marjorie. ‘ Besides, that 
letter isn’t for you. It’s addressed to Miss Blanche 4 

““My pen name. This letter’s from an editor and 
She tore open the envelope. ‘‘ Yes, there’s a cheque. 
Ten beautiful guineas.” 

‘For heaven’s sake explain, 
tantalising.” 


” 


Norah. Don’t be so 


Norah sank into a chair, her eyes bright with excitement. ‘I’m a real live 
authoress, Marjorie. Really Iam. I've been writing now for over a year, and I’ve 
made—simply pounds. You wouldn't believe it." She pointed across the room. 
‘See that bookcase ? That cost me three hours’ work—if it can be called work. 
Really it’s the most fascinating hobby imaginable.” 

* But you, Norah !’’ exclaimed the other in amazement. ‘‘ Why you never—— 

‘I know. That’s the wonderful thing about it. I never dreamt I could do it, 
eieeah I always longed to be able to. One day I saw an advertisement of a corres- 
pondence course in article and story writing, and sent for a copy of the prospectus.” 

** And you joined ? 

‘‘ Eventually I did. I doubted my ability to write ; but the Course people were 
so friendly and helpful in their letters that I pluc ked up my courage and enrolled. 

‘ I don’t believe in those correspondence courses,” said Marjorie, shaking her head. 

‘I didn’t till I learnt more about this one. My dear, you wouldn't believe the 
trouble they take. I hadn’t the foggiest notion how I should even start an article 
before I joined, yet two months afterwards the Director of Studies wrote and said 
that my last exercise would be up to standard if I revised it in a certain way, and he 
gave mea list of papers to send it to.” 

Well ? 

‘ The first paper bought it. I got two guineas. Since then I've sold nearly 
ev erything I've written. 

‘It’s perfectly wonderful, Norah. I wish I could do it; but then, writers are 
born, not-——” 

“ Rubbish! It’s a matter of training. If you can write a good letter you can 
learn to write ‘copy’ for the papers—I’ll tell you what I'll do, Marjorie, I’ll write 
and get the Institute’s new prospectus for you.’ 

“The Institute?” 

“* The Regent Institute, Victoria Street.” 

“ But I couldn't afford the fee, Norah.” 

‘* It’s really quite reasonable, and you can pay it in instalments. You might get 
it back in no time. I did within five months. Do let me get that prospectus for 
you.” 

““Tll think about it.” : - 

“Take my advice, Marjorie, and act now. I wish I hadn't waited so long. I'd 
have earned pounds more.” 

‘* All right, Norah.” Marjorie rose to her feet. She was quite enthusiastic by 
this time. ‘‘ Let’s send for it now, dear.” 


LEARN TO WRITE 
Earn While You Learn 


Many striking parallels to the case of Norah are to be found 
in the records of the Regent Institute. Some students 
have earned the fee several times over while taking the 
postal tuition in Journalism and Short Story Writing. 
One woman pupil reported that she had sold 55 articles 
within ten months of enrolment. 


Cut out and post the following coupon NOW 
or write a simple request for the booklet. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 93P), 13, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1\ 


Please forward ‘‘ How to Succeed as a Writer’’ (free 
and post free), which describes the openings for new 
contributors, and the special advantages of your postal 
training. 
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Books of the Month. 


From November [5th to December I5th. 


This List does not include Books noticed in this Number. 


Unfortunately lives of great men do not always remind 
us that we may make our lives sublime, but they do some- 
times, and sometimes that we may make them pleasant, 
gracious, friendly—give them a sort of homely sublimity 
which is beautiful without being magnificent. HANS 
ANDERSEN: THE MAN, by Elith 
Reumert 6d.; Methuen), 


views as to the respective parts played by the imagination 
and the reason in its composition, his method of approach 
is original. From his title it might be inferred that he 
was merely writing an historical treatise on the use which 
the poets have made of myth, but he has really done 
something a good deal more interesting than that. Briefly 
he has sought by a study of the origin and development 
of myth to throw light on the nature and function of poetry. 
How far his theories will be acceptable to the expert only 
the expert can say; but the interest of his book to lovers 
of literature is beyond question. 

Mr. Richard Battley’s THE REASON WHY (7s. 6d. Selwyn 
& Blount) has the immaturities 


reveals the great writer of fairy 
tales as one whose life was of ; 
that beautifully human pattern. 
This is not a formal biography but ey 
a series of chapters dealing with 
various phases of Andersen’s 
character and career. You are 
told of the hardships of his boy- 
hood ; his struggle for recognition ; 
his rise to fame. But always he 
remained a simple, charming, sensi- 
tive human creature, intensely 
beloved of children and delighting 
in their love of him, though he 
rightly protested that he did not 
write for them only—children are 
fascinated with his stories, as 
stories, but it needs an adult 
intelligence to appreciate their inner 
significance. Here are records of 
his several innocent love affairs ; 
he would have married Jenny 
Lind, or one of three or four other 
women but, though liking him, they 
passed him by, and he remained 
a bachelor to the last. A quaint, 
charming, kindly, simple character, 
this book fully and admirably pre- 
sents all sides of him and shows 
him just such a man as the writer 
of his stories should have been. 
It is well illustrated with many 
portraits and reproductions of the 
fantastic paper figures he used to 
cut out for the amusement ot 
children. 


The philosophical maxims and retiections in Sir Thomas 
Browne’s CHRISTIAN MORALS (6s.; Cambridge Press) 
have all the virtues and vices of style that have made his 
“ Religio Medici’’ immortal and kept it from becoming 
popular. There is depth as well as quaintness in his 
thoughts, and if his wisdom is at times darkly clouded 
by his learning, at times it expresses itself here in language 
as richly imaginative as any in the “ Religio.’’ This 
edition contains Dr. Johnson's “ Life of Browne,’’ and is 
edited with an Introduction and notes by Mr. S. C. Roberts. 

A very interesting anthology published, too late for 
full notice this month, by the University of London 
Press is THE MIDDLESEX BOOK OF VERSE (4s. 6d.)— 
a collection of poems written by boys and girls who are 
students at the Middlesex Education Committee’s Secondary 
Schools. These poems, writes Sir Benjamin Gott, in a 
preface, ‘‘ are an illustration of spontaneous effort,’’ and 
have been “collected by Mr. Ernest Young from those 
published from time to time in the School Magazines.” 
They are written by children between the ages of about 
twelve and sixteen or seventeen. 

Mr. Frederick Clarke Prescott’s main purpose in POETRY 
AND MYTH, (8s. 6d.; Macmillan) which may be considered 
a sequel to his ‘‘ The Poetic Mind,’’ is, as he says, ‘‘ to 
consider the proper reading and interpretation of poetry.”’ 
It is a real contribution to zxsthetics, for though he finds 
no new definition of poetry and is quite orthodox in his 


of the average first novel, but is 
well above that average in some 
of its characterisation and des- 
cription. Nothing is much more 
difficult than to make a_ success 
of a hero who is a poet, and 
Dick’s dreams and fantastic nature 
worship have occasionally an air 
of affectation that puts one out of 
sympathy with him. But on the 
whole his character is capably 
handled, and the story of his long 
unrequited love is told interestingly 
and with poignance. In spite of 
its extravagance of sentiment and 
fantasy, there is real promise in 
“The Reason Why ’’; Mr. Battley 
has a shrewd sense of character, 
and with a little more skill in 
dialogue and a hero who is not 
‘a poet, should give us a novel 
which will fulfil the promise of 
this. 

BLACK APRIL, by Julia 
Peterkin (7s. 6d.; Nash & 
Grayson), is a story of plantation 
life in America, and the Black 
April of the title is a negro whose 
development is followed from 
babyhood to maturity. Though 
there are plenty of good scenes, 
there is comparatively little action. 
But the book is admirably written, 
Joseph Conrad. and presents intimate glimpses of 


From the Collected Edition of Joseph Conrad’s Works ani tad life, customs and super- 
published by the Gresham Publishing Co. stitions. 


The author can: be grim 

at times, but there is also much 
tender charm and feeling in her pages. Her many charac- 
ters, too, are livingly drawn, and there are some delightfully 
amusing interludes, such as that in which a Christianised 
negro preacher and his black congregation became hope- 
lessly muddled in their excited attempt to recite in ‘‘ white ”’ 
fashion the Ten Commandments with the response after 
each. ‘‘ Black April’’ is a notable novel—of a welcomely 
unusual kind. 

In THE MAYFAIR MYSTERY (7s. 6d.; Hutchinson), 
Mr. Laurence Clarke has evolved an excellent mystery 
out of the affairs of Lord Letharby, a man who by reason 
of his slight deformity leads the life of a recluse, and is 
therefore dubbed eccentric. Without any apparent reason, 
repeated attacks are made on his life, and at last he is 
forced to hide himself in the East End. Danger pursues 
him there, but he gains a firm friend who shares the re- 
mainder of his experiences with him. Very deftly are the 
complications interlaced, including that of romance, until 
a most elaborate pattern is woven. Lord Letharby, 
supposed to be dead, two claimants for his title appear, 
and the deadly work between them is fast and furious. 
Full use being made of mutual friends, Lord Letharby 
and John find themselves right in the enemy’s camp in 
the mountain castle of a foreign prince, and have consider- 
able difficulty in getting away. The story has excellent 
gripping qualities, particularly where it concerns Inspector 
Starling who has a remarkable flair for the right direction. 
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Full of exciting and novel situations, Mrs. Helen Prothero 
Lewis’s THESE OUR MISDOINGS (7s. 6d.; Hutchinson) 
has a well-constructed plot which revolves round an unjust 
will and two beautiful twin sisters—Mona and Lisa Savage. 
Their father dies and leaves his entire fortune to Mona. 
The sisters, who are devoted to each other, determine that 
the will shall make no difference between them—Mona will 
provide Lisa with everything she wants, just as if half the 
fortune were legally hers. Unfortunately the father 
expresses a wish in his will that Lisa if she marries shall 
receive £500 a year from Mona—if Mona approves of Lisa's 
choice of a husband: ‘“ Lisa, her face flaming, sprang from 
her chair so suddenly that it tipped over and fell with a 
crash to the floor. Then with a wild look at the sister in 
whom such cruel power over her had been invested, she 
rushed from the room.’ Both sisters fall in love with the 
same man—and then of course their troubles begin. The 
characters throughout are sympathetically drawn, and the 
story holds our interest from beginning to end. 


ART 


THORNTON BuTTERWORTH.—Sketches of Vanishing China. 
By A. H. Heath. 30s. 

IL1FFE.—Photograms of the Year. Edited by F. J. 
Mortimer. 5s. 

Joun Lane.—Lino-Cuts. Claude Flight. 

Matcoitm C. MacLeop (Dundee).—The Tale of the Caul- 
dron. Sixteen Paintings by Gordon Browne. 2s. 6d. 

Pitman.—The Art of Landscape Painting. Leonard 
Richmond. 25s. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 


CHAPMAN & Hati.—The Complete Works of Walter 
Savage Landor. Vol. VI. 30s. 

Cuatro & Winpus.—Possible Worlds and Other Essays. 
J. B.S. Haldane. 7s. 6d. 

THE CRESSET PREss.—A New Orchard and Garden. Wil- 
liam Lawson. Reprinted from the Third Edition 
with a Preface by Eleanour Sinclair Rohde. 42s. 6d. 
—The Pleasures of Princes. By Gervase Markham. 
12s. 6d. 

HEINEMANN.—A Survey of Modernist Poetry. Laura 
Riding and Robert Graves. 

METHUEN.—Women of the Morte D’Arthur. Ann D. 
Alexander. 12s. 6d. 

OxrorRD PreEss.—Three Oxford Ironies. Ed. by George 
Gordon. 3s. 6d. 

SipGwick & JAcKson.—Prefaces to Shakespeare. Harley 
Granville-Barker. 9s. 

UNIVERSITY OF LonDON PREss.—Culture and the Coming 
Peril. Lecture by G. K. Chesterton. Is. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Joun Hamitton.—Vanguard Series: The A BC of 
Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Astronomy, Evolution, 
Physiology and Geology. 2s. 6d. each. 


FICTION 
Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise stated. 


BRENTANOS.—The Winthrops. Sybil Norton. Black Ships. 
R. S. Thomas. 

Cuatto & Winpbus.—Select Tales of Tchehov. Translated 

- by Constance Garnett.—The Wild Body. Wyndham 

Lewis. 

Co.tiins.—The Respectable Lady. Katharine Tynan. 

FaBER & GwyYER.—Arachne. Eden Phillpotts. 6s. 

Gay & Hancock.—The White Villa at Dinard. Gerard 
Shelley. 

Joun HamiL_ton.—The Court of Lucifer. Nathan Gallizier. 
—The Manchu Cloud. James W. Bennett. 

HEINEMANN.—Great Short Novels of the World. Edited 
by Barrett H. Clark. . 8s. 6d.—Two Forsyte Inter- 
ludes. John Galsworthy. Is. 

HoppER & StouGHton.—The Trade Wind. Cornelia 
Meigs. 

Ho.Lpen.—Silver Nutmegs. Vernon Knowles. Illus- 
trated by Eric Bailey. Lawrence 
Flammenberg. 


Always it 
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above 


NO2 
VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 
10 for10$ 2Ofrl/9 
50 for43 100 for8~ 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS , NOTTINGHAM 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co.(of Great Britain and 
Ireland ), Ltd. 


IT WAS ONLY A COLD 


Colds are very serious. Pneumonia, Influenza 

and other diseases often begin as “simple 

colds.” In — a cold, quick action is vital. 
Breathe Vapex at the first symptom. 


VAPEX 


“A drop on your handkerchief" “A drop on your pillow” 


All Chemists, 2/- & 3/- per bottle V37 


That Book You Want! 


NEW, SECOND-HAND, OUT-OF-PRINT OR RARE 


Any book announced in “ The Bookman” supplied on day of publication. 
Foyles can supply any other book on any conceivable subject, including 
books now out of print. If you will write outlining your requirements and 
interests, Foyles will be happy to quote for your immediate needs, and to 
report fresh accessions to stock. They will also send you their periodical 
list of books on the subjects in which you specialise 


The Westminster Alice 


By HECTOR H. MUNRO (“Saki”). Illustrated by CARRUTHERS 
GOULD. A rare “ Carrollean"’ political skit which should be in the library 
of every club and possessed by everyone interested in the Harlequinade of 
Politics. First Edition. Original Scarlet Cloth. Foolscap 4to. tos. 6d. 
Quote Offer 40. 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE 


119-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 (Cerrard 9310) 
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Hurst & Bracketr.—The Brain Box. One of the Un- 
employed. 

HvuTCHINSON.—Josie Vine. M. F. Perham. 

Joun Lonc.—The Sign. Vera, Countess Cathcart. 

Sampson Low.—Scout Grey, Detective. R. L. Bellamy.— 
The House of Dong. Bertha Leonard.—The Fellows 
of Ten Trees School. R. A. H. Goodyear.—The 
Lion’s Whelp at School. Rowland Walker.—Pat of 
the Fifth. Mary Louise Parker. 2s. 6d. each. 

Royatty.—The Ideal Island. C. V. A. Peel. 3s. 6d. 

OxForRD Press.—More Ghosts and Marvels: An An- 
thology. 2s. 

Point PUBLISHERS (Toronto).—The Gulf of Years. Watson 


Griffin. 
PutNAMs.—Marie Bonifas. Jacques de Lacretelle. 
SELWYN & BLount.—‘ And If You Don’t——-!’’ Edward 
Jacomb. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 

EpmunpD BaLpwin.—Clapham and the Clapham Sect. By 
Various Contributors. 7s. 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE PrREss.—The Antiquity of Man in East Anglia. 
J. Reid Moir. 15s. 

CayME Press.—The Intrigues and Gallantries of Christina, 
Queen of Sweden. /1 IIs. 6d. 

CoBDEN-SANDERSON.—Sport and Travel in the Highlands 
of Tibet. Sir Henry Hayden and César Cosson. 
£1 Is. 

DouGtas.—A Diary of Thomas De Quincey. Edited 
by Horace A. Eaton. {1 Is. 

HoL_pEN.—A Nomad in North America. Ben Assher. 
12s. 6d.—The Life and Letters of Admiral Cornwallis. 
I. Cornwallis-West. 30s. 

Hurtcuinson.—Haworth Parsonage. Isabel C. Clarke. 
12s. 6d.—Paris Rosemary. Sir John W. Simpson. 
12s. 6d.—Bells of the Chase. ‘“ Yoi-Aver.’’ Draw- 
ings by the Author. 21s.—Silhouettes of Republican 
Greece. Betty Cunliffe-Owen. 18s.—Leaves from 
My Life. Sir Herbert Barker. 21s.—Fifty Years of 
Romance and Research. Charles Hose. 30s. 

Wo. Kipp (Dundee).—Old Stories in Stones. Alexander 
Hutcheson. 

Joun Lane.—Strange Disappearances. Elliott O’Donnell. 
8s. 6d.—I Escape. Captain J. L. Hardy. 7s. 6d.— 
The Book of the Clyde. Donald Maxwell. tos. 6d. 
—Unknown Somerset. Donald Maxwell. 15s. 

LonGMans.—The Voyage of the Caroline to Van Diemen’s 
Land and Batavia. Rosalie Hare. 15s. 

MAcMILLAN.—Walmer Castle and its Lords Warden. 
Marquess Curzon of Kedleston. 28s. 

Nispet.—In the Service of Youth. Sir Arthur Yapp, 
K.B.E. 8s. 6d.—The Rise of the German Republic. 
H. G. Daniels. 15s. 

Putnams.—David Goes to Baffin Land. David Binney 
Putnam. 6s. 

SELWyn & BLount.—Luck’s Limit : Impressions of South 
Africa. Emily Luck. 3s. 6d. 

STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT.—John Bunyan. R. H. 
Coats. 4s. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

CAMBRIDGE PREss.—Five Centuries of Religion. G. G. 
Coulton. 31s. 6d. 

CaREY PreEss.—More Pioneers. Harry L. Hemmens. 
1s.—Roadmakers and Roadmenders. John Macbeath. 
—The Man in the Dark Room. F. Townley Lord. 
2s. 6d. each. 

PETER Davies.—The Four Gospels. With illustrations 
by Vera Wiklloughby. 8s. 6d. 

DoBsEvAGE (New York).—Toward the Light. Mary 
Fels. $2.50. 

METHUEN.—A Picture of Religion in England To-day. 
William H. Draper. 5s. 

ALEXANDER Morinc.—Sawn Asunder. W. A. Words- 
worth. 3s. 6d. 

Mowsray.—tThe Silent Fellowship. E. R. Appleton. 2s. 

R.T.S.—Church Rebels and Pioneers. Rev. J. M. Withe- 
row. 


WESLEYAN METHODIST CHURCH SUNDAY SCHOOL DEPART- 
MENT.—Together. Lilian E. Cox. 

WiLtiams & Norcate. Immortality. I. Harris, M.D. 
2s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

DiaAMOND PreEss.—Nonsense Tales. Langford Reed. 5s. 

DuckwortH.—Animal Mysteries. E. G. Boulenger. 
7s. 6d. 

Joun Hamitton.—I’ve Got Your Number. Doris Web- 
ster and Mary A. Hopkins. 3s. 6d. 

Hutcuinson.—My Friend the Dog. Albert Payson Ter- 
hune. Coloured plates by Marguerite Kerinse. 7s. 6d. 

MELROSE.—Man and Beast. Samuel Scoville, Jun. 7s. 6d. 

METHUEN.—Roses, Marjoram and Nettles: A _ Little 
Book of Days. Adelaide L. J. Gosset. 5s.—The 
Baby Bird and Its Problems. W. Bickerton, F.Z.S. 
Ios. 6d. 

CrecIL PALMER.—Premature Epitaphs. Kensal Green. 
2s. 6d. 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL.—How to Decorate Your Home. 
William T. Sainsbury. 2s. 6d. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRrREss.—The Industrial Arts, 
Frederick J. Glass. 12s. 

WIsHART.—Reluctantly Told. Jane Hillyer. 7s. 6d. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
HoLpEN.—The Adventures of Five Hours. Sir Samuel 
Tuke. 7s. 6d. 
JaRRoLDs.—Plays of Molwar. Franz Molwar. 12s. 6d. 
SELWYN & BLount.—Hector of Welcomes: A Comedy. 
L. Bowhay. 3s. 6d. 


POETRY 

Puitip ALLAN.—Slumber Songs and Carols. Harold 
Boulton. 2s. 6d. 

BLACKWELL.—Berkshire Vale. Wilfred Howe-Nurse. 
Illustrated by Cecil Aldin. 15s. 

CayME Press.—The New Bath Guide. Christopher 
Anstey. Ios. 6d. 

Joun Hami_ton.—Nature’s Conjuring Tricks. H. W. 
Shepheard-Walwyn. 5s. 

InGpEN & GRANT.—An English Song and Other Poems. 
A. R. U. (A. R. Ubsdell). 3s. 6d. 

Joun Lane.—The Holy Wells of Orris. R. N. D. Wilson. 
6s.—L’Allegro and Il Penseroso. John Milton.—The 
Forsaken Merman and the Scholar Gipsy. Matthew 
Arnold. 2s. each. 

Percy Lunp, Humpuries.—The Window and Other 
Poems. Letitia Withall. 

NisBEt.—Poems. Philip G. L. Webb. 3s. 6d. 

PuiL_pot.—You and Me. Paul Geraldy. 3s. 6d. 

Quota PrREss.—By-the-Way Songs and Fables. Anne 
Page. Is. 

ScHOLARTIS PREssS.—Blake’s Poetical Sketches. 9s. 

SipGwick & Jackson.—On the Tree Top. Madeline 
Caron Rock. Is. 6d. 

HENRY WALKER.—Love o’ London. Claudine Currey. 
Is. 6d. 

Warp, Locx.—Prometheus in Piccadilly. Wallace B. 
Nichols. 6s. 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


ALLEN & UNwin.—The Playboy of the Western World. 
John M. Synge. Ten illustrations in colour by John 
Keating. 42s. 

Biackwoop.—The Hunting Tours of Surtees. 20s. 

PETER Davies.—Bradenham Edition of Benjamin Disraeli. 
Endymion. tos. 6d. 

DuckwortH.—Social Life in the Insect World. J. H. 
Fabre.—El Ombt. W. H. Hudson. 3s. 6d. 

HEFFER (Cambridge).—An Historical Account of the Church 
Hymnary. Rev. T. F. Kinloch, M.A. 3s. 6d. each. 

HEINEMANN.—Nine volumes of the Loeb Classical Library. 
ros. each. 

MACMILLAN.—The Widecombe Edition of Eden Phill- 
potts’s Dartmoor novels. Vols. XI and XII. Ios. 6d. 
each. 
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